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A PRELIMINARY STUDY ON 
MEDITATION AND THE BEGINNINGS OF MAHAYANA 
BUDDHISM 


Florin Deleanu 
1. PRELIMINARY REMARKS 


Before stepping into the labyrinth of Buddhist meditation and the beginnings of 
Mahayana, a few words about the origins of this paper will shed some light on its aims and, 
more important, on its limitations. The cause ‘to blame’ for this very preliminary study’ goes 
back to the kind invitation received from Professor Paul Harrison to contribute to a panel on 
early Mahayana and Mahayanasitras at the 12" Conference of the International Association of 
Buddhist Studies (Lausanne, 1999). The subject chosen is related to a long-standing 
(predominantly theoretical) interest in meditation as well as to the arch-question tormenting so 
many students of Indian Buddhism: the birth of Mahayana. This paper attempts to discuss the 
relationship between the two. The first part of the article is mainly dedicated to one technical 
aspect of meditation which seems to have played a crucial role in early Mahayana: the 
meanings of samadhi and its intricate connections with dhyana(paramita). The discussion is 
largely limited to the Prajfiaparamita corpus and, more or less, related texts. The survey is, 
unfortunately, far from being exhaustive and not backed up by extensive philological work. 
The second part of the article, which deals with the rise of the Great Vehicle movement and 
the role of the spiritual cultivation in this process, admittedly indulges in building up a largely 
speculative hypothesis. I must confess from the beginning that the relation between the two 
parts of my article is not one of strict implication. What I say in the first part of the paper is 
not a direct and definitive proof of the scenario put forward in its second part. It is, 
nevertheless, one of the many pieces needed to reconstruct the Sitz im Leben of spiritual 
cultivation and its role in the rise of Mahayana. The hypothesis formulated in relation to the 
origins of the Great Vehicle is, admittedly, not dramatically new and is far from taking into 
account the multitude of facets involved in this process. Even if this modest attempt fails in 
putting forward a convincing narrative concerning the beginnings of Mahayana, there will 
always remain the consolation that it may succeed in adding a few more questions and doubts 
regarding this intricate historical problem. 

I must thank Professor Harrison not only for giving me the chance to join his panel but 
also for having ‘interrupted my dogmatic slumber’*® with his challenging hypothesis on the 
central role of the ascetic monks in the birth of the Great Vehicle : 

Far from being the products of an urban, lay, devotional movement, many 
Mahayana sutras give evidence of a hard-core ascetic attempt to return to the 
original inspiration of Buddhism, the search for Buddhahood or awakened 
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cognition. (Harrison 1995, 65) 

Previous to my encounter with this essay, my understanding had been under the spell of Akira 
Hirakawa’s theories which stress the pivotal role played by laity in the formation of Mahayana 
Buddhism (cf., for instance, Hirakawa 1974, vol.1, pp.326-352; 1990, vol.2, pp.443-501).* 
The ascetic-centrality hypothesis put forward by Harrison was not only new and stimulating 
but it also prompted me to start looking at this possibility from another angle. If ascetic 
communities were behind many of the early Mahayana sutras, then these sources should 
contain substantial material on spiritual cultivation (bhavana). What is then the meditation the 
early bodhisattvas practised or, at least, expounded in their scriptures? How different was it 
from the Sravakayana tradition? Such an investigation could eventually shed light on the 
beginnings of the Great Vehicle. If not proper light, which is almost hopeless in the history of 
Indian Buddhism, then we should be content even with a dim glow. There is no doubt that this 
historical process must have been very complex, and an overall picture of the multiform 
religious phenomenon called Mahayana should take into account far more data and 
perspectives. Gregory Schopen’s description of early Mahayana as ‘a loose federation of a 
number of distinct though related cults’ (Schopen 1975, 181) appears to be justifiably 
becoming a classical definition.* Actually, even Hirakawa’s theories, the trendiest target of 
the critics of the laity-centrality hypothesis, are far from being simple, and a number of his 
findings and insights retain, I believe, their persuasive power. 

Before tackling these problems, we need to clarify our historical and textual background. 
Early Mahayana refers here to the period between the 1* century BCE and the 5" century CE. 
Following Shizutani (1974, 274) and Nakamura (1980, 152), I also use the term proto- 
Mahayana, roughly covering the age between 100 BCE and 100 CE, to describe the 
transitional and incipient stage of the movement. In choosing the 5" century as the terminus 
ante quem of early Mahayana, I am largely indebted to Gregory Schopen’s findings. In an 
excellent lecture delivered at Otani University (Kyoto) in 1996°, Schopen convincingly 
argued that most of the earliest epigraphic evidence of Mahayana dates back to the 5"/6" 
centuries. Before this time® and even during this period the Great Vehicle appears to have 
been a geographically and institutionally marginal presence in India (Schopen 1996, 13-14). 
The emergence of Mahayana as ‘a clearly identifiable named group having its own 
monasteries’ coincides with the decline and eventual disappearance of inscriptional references 
to the old Mainstream monastic orders (Schopen 1996, 15).’ The 5" century as the terminus 
ante quem of this period also tallies with the history of Buddhist thought. This is the age when 
Asanga and Vasubandhu (or the authors and redactors going under their names) roughly 
finalise the systematisation of the Yogacara philosophy. Their work also sets the tone of the 
predominantly epistemological and logical trend, which aside from the Tantric developments, 
is to characterise the next seven or eight centuries of Buddhist doctrinal history in India. 

Turning now to philological details, most of the texts discussed here come from the 
Prajfiaparamita literature and related Mahayana sutras. This does not mean that I have 
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covered the whole of the discouragingly voluminous Prajfidparamita corpus which amounts 
to no less than 40 works (cf. Conze 1978), and, no doubt, runs for thousands and thousands of 
pages . The term ‘related Mahayana sutras’ is, admittedly, not well-defined but it refers here to 
texts like the Samadhiraja-sitra, SuramgamasamGdhi-sittra, etc. Except a few remarks, I shall 
not touch upon meditation in works like the Saddharmapundarika, Pure Land scriptures, 
visualisation sutras, etc., which, as explained below, are based on different approaches and 
understanding of what spiritual cultivation is. 

Now, how far back in time do our texts actually take us? Our earliest solid evidence 
starts with the Chinese translations of Mahayana scriptures in the second half of the 274 
century CE. Any conjecture bearing on a period before this date cannot aspire to reach 
definitive certainty. Our attempts to put together a plausible jigsaw of apparently disparate 
events and data are undoubtedly fraught with many questionable inferences, but they, 
nevertheless, remain our sole way of saying something meaningful about the proto-Mahayana 
period. As long as it retains the caution and modesty required by hypothetical judgement, 
higher criticism continues to be, I believe, preferable to blind acceptance of tradition or 
complacent scepticism concerning historical reconstruction. 

Though I often employ Sanskrit materials, I am aware that the Mss on which our 
modern editions are based are often very late.” The extant Sanskrit version of the Asta appears 
to reflect the redactional development of the text between approximately 645 (Xuanzang’s 
return to China) and 800 (the probable date of Haribhadra’s compilation of his Commentary) 
(Kajiyama 1974, vol.2, p.345). Fortunately, it was one of the first Buddhist scriptures to be 
rendered into Chinese, and it represents the earliest attested stage of a Prajhaparamita text. 
Usually known under the title of Dao xing (boruo) jing Ta77 (AREAS S, inl10 juan #, it is 
almost unanimously attributed by traditional sources and modern scholars’ to the Indo- 
Scythian Lokaksema. A colophon gives us the exact date of the completion of its translation as 
26 October 179 CE (cf. Harrison 1993, 141-144). Careful philological research has revealed 
that the Asta is the oldest Prajnaparamita sutra. It has also been surmised that the first two 
chapters (Conze 1968) or its first chapter (Kajiyoshi 1980) represent the original nucleus out 
of which the text evolved. ' ° 

The Sanskrit Ms of Recension A of the Ratnaguna is actually as late as 1174 (Yuyama 
1976, X XIIff.; Conze 1960, 37). The Fo shuo fo mu bao de zang boruoboluomi jing #hB Hs 
EE BAL KES, in 3 juan, the Chinese version of the text is of little help in this case, 
since it was translated by Faxian #:5€ in 991.'* In spite of our lack of Ms evidence, the 
Ratnaguna appears to belong to the earliest strata of Prajiaparamita literature. Conze (1994, 
X) considers that the first two chapters of this work represent the original Prajfaparamita 
dating back to 100 BCE.* ” According to him, ‘the 41 verses of the first two chapters [of the 
Ratnaguna] constitute the original Prajfaparamita which may well go back to 100 B.C.’ 
(Conze 1994, X).'* At our present level of knowledge it seems impossible to prove or 
disprove Conze’s view in a definitive way, but it can be justifiably regarded as a plausible 
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conjecture.'* Though standing on the quicksand of the higher criticism, my working 
hypothesis here is that the first two chapters of the Ratnaguna and the Asta respectively 
represent the earliest strata of the Prajfiaparamita corpus and, most probably, of the whole 
Mahayana literature. I have, therefore, paid special attention to these fragments in my 
examination of the spiritual cultivation and the rise of Mahayana. 

The textual history of the Pafica and the Sata is far more complicated. According to 
Kajiyoshi (1980), the Payica lineage developed not as a mere enlargement of the Asfa but 
rather as a commentary (upadesa) attempting to solve from its own peculiar perspective 
doctrinal points in the Asta. ° This process culminated in the compilation of the huge Sata 
(Kajiyoshi 1980, 112-114; 723-727). 

This is not the place to discuss in detail the textual history of all the scriptures quoted in 
this paper. A final word on the Da zhi du lun KEE (* Prajfiaparamitopadesa)' °, which 
is much used in this paper, appears, however, to be necessary. The decision to refer to this 
treatise here may raise some complicated methodological problems. 

First, the virtual silence of the Indian tradition in regard to the Prajfiaparamitopadesa 
may cast doubt on its reliability for our discussion. Despite the traditional attribution and some 
modern views supporting it (see, for instance, Hikata (1958) and Yinshun (1993)), it is very 
unlikely that the author of the Prajriaparamitopadesa is Nagarjuna. Lamotte (1944-1976, vol. 
3, pp.VII- X LIV) shows, quite convincingly, I believe, that the author’ ’ must have been a 
Buddhist scholar ‘of Sarvastivadin formation and Mahayana conviction’ active in Northwest 
India at the beginning of the 4" century.'*® The silence of the later Madhyamika tradition 
might be explained by the relatively limited geographical transmission of the text in North- 
west India and Central Asia which was followed by its early loss and fall into oblivion. 

Second, is it historically justifiable to lump together a (relatively) late sastra with the 
stitra tradition? We have already seen that the Payica and the Sata may have actually 
developed, partially, at least, as exegetically motivated texts. In a brilliant recent contribution, 
Stefano Zacchetti (1999)'® has shown that at least some passages in the 
PrajfiaparamitopadeSa seem to be linked to the same commentarial tradition which produced 
the Pafica and the Sata. This is a very important finding relevant not only to the present 
discussion but also to the entire history of the Prajiaparamita corpus.*° The author’s point, 
convincingly supported by a number of illustrations, can be summed up as follows: 

During an analysis of the Pafica, where the first seven chapters of the Chinese 
translations (esp. DWK [i.e. Dharmaraksa’s, Wu Chaolu’s, and Kumarajiva’s 
translations respectively]) were compared with the corresponding Sanskrit 
versions (especially Pafica-D [i.e. Dutt’s edition] and the Sata), I found that , in a 
number of cases, textual expanded readings, as transmitted in the Sanskrit against 
DWK(X) [X= Xuanzang’s translation], were directly anticipated by the DZDL 
[i.e. Da zhidu lun]. (p.2) 

My hypothesis is that they [i.e. these passages] probably were not composed by 
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the author of the DZDL (whoever he was): rather they very likely represent a 

certain generic exegetical tradition handled down (perhaps orally [...]) along with 

the sutra, and, by chance, partially collected in the DZDL...(p.8) 

(The explanations or additions in the square brackets belong to me.) 
Obviously, not the entire Prajfaparamitopadesa can be linked to this exegetical tradition” ’, 
and many passages undoubtedly represent the creative work of its final author(s). At the 
present sate of our knowledge it is very hard, if not impossible, to make distinctions between, 
on the one hand, tradition-handed views reflecting an early doctrinal stage, maybe close to the 
formation period of texts like the Asta, the Pafica, etc. and, on the other hand, late 
commentarial developments. Nevertheless, the Prajfiaparamitopadesa remains a very useful 
tool when dealing with the Prajiaparamita literature and philosophy. It is my working 
hypothesis here that this commentary provides not only much needed clarifications but it may, 
at least occasionally, reflect earlier exegetical traditions. With this proviso in mind, I think that 
the Prajnaparamitopadesa can still be used in our discussion on meditation in the early 
Prajnaparamita texts. 


2. DHYANA AND SAMADHI 
IN THE PRAJNAPARAMITA LITERATURE 


What kind of meditation did the early Mahayana bodhisattvas practise? It is very risky to 
generalise, especially after a preliminary exploration of the sources, but I shall, nevertheless, 
venture to say a few words about the spiritual cultivation in general in the early Great Vehicle. 
Although Sravakayana and Mahayana share a basic common heritage of meditative practices 
and ideas, differences between the two traditions cannot be denied. The distinctively 
Mahayana innovations apparently evolved into two main directions. 

On the one hand, we have basically traditional Sravakayana meditative practices which 
are reinterpreted in the light of the Prajiaparamita relativism, with special emphasis on the 
idea of practising without a support and the complete negation of attachment to rapture.” ? 
The ideal is a state of emptiness (sunyata), signlessness (animitta), and directionlessness 
(apranihita).* * This is mainly characteristic of the Prajfiaparamitd literature and will form 
the object of my inquiry here. Despite the plethora of samadhis, some of them presumably 
actual concentration methods or states, some of them emblematic names for doctrinal goals, 
the main innovative effort of this trend was not directed towards the creation of new 
meditative techniques. Its chief contribution rather appears to lie in a new hermeneutic 
approach towards the spiritual cultivation. The most important point here is not what a 
bodhisattva practises, and usually he works with traditional methods and categories’ *, but 
how he practises, to be more precise, how he practices without practising. ” ° 

On the other hand, we have visualisation sutras mainly, but not exclusively, associated 
with the Pure Land Buddhism.” *® I would venture to speculate that this trend originated in 
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technical elaborations upon the various psychological signs (nimitta) obtained in meditation 
coupled with a strongly devotional form of Buddha recollection (buddhanusmrti). At the risk 
of being schematic in the extreme, we could say that the Prajiaparamita stream emphasised 
the animitia aspect as its main spiritual practice and goal while the visualisation sutras 
developed and idealised the nimitta aspect as the key to attaining the Buddhist summum 
bonum. Of course, this is a theoretical simplification and in reality we have a variety of 
positions. The relativist Prajiaparamita current is far from being devoid of visualisation and 
devotional passages. One of the main results and aims of the bodhisattava’s meditation is 
gaining direct access to countless Buddha lands (buddha-ksetra) and worshipping each of 
their Buddhas. At the other extreme of the spectrum, a visualisation sutra like the 
Amitayurbuddhadhyana-sutra teaches that the contemplation of the Pure Land leads to the 
attainment of the patient acceptance of the non-arising of phenomena (anutpattika-dharma- 
ksanti P84AVER, T12.341c22). A case in between, one is almost tempted to say a category in 
itself, is the Pratyutpannasamadhi-sutra. After a description of a what appears to be a 
visualisation technique (T13.904b-905c; Harrison 1978, 21(section 2D)-36 (section 3L)), the 
Lord tells Bhadrapala that the Tathagatas seen in samadhi are nothing but mental products 
because things appear as we imagine them (‘di Itar bdag ji lat ji ltar rnam par rtog pa de Ita 
de ltar snang ngo) (Harrison 1978, 36(section 3L)). The thought itself is declared to have no 
substantial existence (dngos po med pa=*abhava) (Harrison 1978, 36-7(section 3M)).* 7 

There is no doubt that the Prajfiaparamita sutras show a great degree familiarity with the 
traditional meditation techniques and the framework of the spiritual path (see, for instance, 
Astadasa, vol. 2, pp. 19-21; Pafica, 203-210; etc.), As mentioned above, the basic novelty lies 
in their interpretation. Chapter 1, verses 9-10, of the Ratnaguna (pp. 10-11) can be said to 
represent the archetype of the Prajhaparamita treatment of meditation both in terms of 
chronology and philosophical approach. On the one hand, concentration is not denied and is 
held to play an important psychological role. The bodhisattva with his mind set on non- 
production experiences the most excellent of the tranquil concentrations (an-upadu-dhih 
spySati Santa-samadhi srestham. Verse 10). Dwelling pacified in himself, he receives his 
prediction of Buddhahood from the previous Tathagatas (evatma-santa viharann iha 
bodhisattvo, so vyakrto purimakehi tathagatehi. Verse 11). On the other hand, his knowledge 
of the highest truth of the emptiness of all phenomena makes him non-dependant upon 
concentration. The bodhisattva does not mind whether he is in or out of concentration because 
he knows perfectly the dharma-original nature (na ca manyate ahu samahitu vyutthito va, 
kasmartha dharma-prakytim parijanayitva. Verse 11). 

We find the same philosophical and psychological role assigned to meditation in the first 
chapter of Lokaksema’s Chinese translation of the Asta: 

For the bodhisattva mahasattva, all designations and phenomena are not 
grasped. * ® Therefore, [this] samadhi (* sarvadharmanupadano nama 
samadhih)? ° is infinite and beyond measure.* ° It cannot be known by arhats 
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and pratyekabuddhas.* ' Those bodhisattvas mahasattvas who follow this 
samadhi will quickly obtain Buddhahood. ° ” 

By Buddha’s magnificent power, Subhiti thus spoke: ‘All bodhisattvas 
who have attained the stage of non-regression (*avivartika)* * and have 
obtained [the prediction of] reaching Buddhahood from the Buddhas of the 
past follow this samadhi, but they do not perceive [this] samadhi, do not conceive 
of [this] samadhi, do not practise [this] samadhi, do not think of [this] 
samadhi, do not wish to sit in [this] samadhi, and do not say “{this is] my 
samadhi.” He who follows this dharma [i.e. way of practice] will have no 
doubts.’ * 4 
FRERME-OFETS, RK-=KRABRAL, MPR BAF 
ER, FRRMEMIRARA EH. HR. ARE : “HE 
Ree ES. RRIF HR, RES DROP SBR, OPH 
= BRA, OPRE SBR. OPA ROR ARRAS BR. OAR SROK, 
ERB IES ARE, “ (T8.426c18-25). 

Apparently at an early date, Mahayana authors subsumed the traditional practice of 
trances (dhyana), attainments (samapatti), etc. under the perfection of meditation 
(dhyanaparamita).** It is possible that, as Hirakawa suggests, in the earliest stages of 
Mahayana the six perfections were regarded as equal*°, but even the oldest Prajfidparamita 
texts already regard the dhyanaparamita as well as the other perfections as subordinated to 
and contained in the prajriaparamita (Asta(M), 81; cf. also 310). To be sure, the role of the 
perfection of meditation is not denied, and the Prajfaparamitopadesa (T25.180b) declares 
that the power of dhyana can help the bodhisattva swallow the medicine of prajfid. A careless 
practice of meditation, however, can have disastrous effects for the bodhisattva’s career. The 
greatest concern is that spiritual practices, especially those of an ensatatic nature, like dhyanas 
and samapattis, can seriously preclude the bodhisattva from achieving his noble cause of 
universal salvation. Not only that dhyana is a solitary and self-centred practice but it also 
determines the sphere of the practioner’s future rebirth, which, for the proficient meditatator, 
will automatically be outside the realm of desire (kamadhatu). The bodhisattva must, 
therefore, master the dhydnas and samapattis without receiving their usual karmic fruit 
(Asta(M), 332; 427; Astadasa, voll, pp.94-5; 100). He acquires the perfection of meditation 
entering the nine successive states of attainment but ‘he does not cling to the level of sravakas 
or pratyekabuddhas, and he [practises meditation thinking], “Having stood in the perfection of 
concentration, I must now liberate all beings from the cycle of rebirths”’ (na ca 
Sravakabhumim va prtyekabuddhabhumim adhyalambate. anyatrasyaivam bhavati. iha maya 
samadhiparamitayam sthitva sarvasattva samsarat parimocayitavya iti. Asfadasa, voll, 
pp.94-5). 

The author of the PrajfidparamitopadesSa, in a passage listing eighteen characteristics of 
the Mahayana dhyanapG@ramita (125.187c-190a), appears to be very eager to prove that 
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despite its ensatic aspects and periods of seclusion required by its practice, the bodhisattva’s 
meditation is an efficient method and integral part of the great being’s messianic mission. To 
give only two examples here, the bodhisattva practises meditation in order to teach the inner 
bliss of dhyana and samapatti to those beings attached to exterior pleasures (T25.187c). He 
practises ‘the *bodhisattva-dhyana which does not forsake the living beings’ F##3R # hETe 
and ‘in dhyana he always generates thoughts of great compassion (mahakaruna-citta) NP 
38 KAE-L (T25.188a6-7). In order to make friendliness and compassion possible in a practice 
dominated by ensatatic states, the Prajfidparamitopadesa operates a technical innovation 
inconceivable from the viewpoint of the traditional Sravakayana doctrine. ‘The bodhisattva 
practising the dhyanaparamita enters the successive dhyana stages with thoughts of the realm 
of desire (kama-dhatu) FWE{TI BREE, RAR LARA AIR, ” (T25.188b3-4). This opens 
the way for extravagant displays of the psychological virtuosity of blending trance-states and 
active preaching. ‘The bodhisattva always dwells in the dhyana, concentrates his thoughts, 
remains unmoved, does not generate coarse observation (vitarka) and subtle examination 
(vicara) and [yet] at the [same] time he preaches the Dharma with countless voices to all 
living beings in the ten directions and liberates them. WRF7ERER ARRE, feb RERER 
Bi, PBA +A—- DRED SRAM BZ. ’ (T25.188c9-11)*’ 

The Vimalkirtinirdesa goes as far as to declare that the correct practice of solitary 
meditation (pratisamlina) is not withdrawing from the attainment of cessation 
(*nirodhasamapatti)® ® and yet displaying ordinary behaviour.* ° (Chinese translation: KK 
EM ARR, AE, T14.539c21-22, T14.561b14-15* °; Tibetan translation: ji ltar ‘gog 
pa*’ las kyang mi Idang zhing spyod lam kun tu yang snang bar ‘gyur ba de Itar nang du 
yang dag gzhag par gyis shig | P34.Bu190a4) 

Let us now see what our texts have to tell about samadhi, one of the new leading ‘stars’ 
in Mahayana literature. In terms of spiritual cultivation, the attainment of the unsurpassed 
perfect Awakening (anuttara-samyak-sambodhi) is, presumably, neither a simple intellectual 
act of understanding nor a complete self-abandon to enstatic states. For the Prajfiaparamita 
literature authors, it was a matter of paramount importance that wisdom should lead and 
control all the other perfections. Alongside innovations in defining the nature of dhyana, they 
elaborated upon and reinterpreted another old spiritual alley. The four dhyanas, the core of the 
dhyanaparamita, are considered to include all other aspects of spiritual cultivation: the five 
supernatural powers (abhijria), the four states of mental sameness (sammacitta), the eight 
deliverances (vimoksa), the ten totalities (kytsnayatana), the bodhisattva’s samadhis #46 
=, amounting to 108 or 120 varieties, etc. (Prajfiaparamitopadesa, T25.185b; 187c). 
Amongst all these practices, it seems that early Mahayana chose to stress particularly samadhi 
as the ideal form of spiritual cultivation or cognitive perfection. To start with, the term was 
polysemic even in the early Canon*”, and its wide semantic sphere must have served 
perfectly well the creative purposes and, probably, the psychological experimentation of the 
Prajnaparamita followers. Furthermore, it was an ideal term related both to dhyana and 
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prajna. 

The popularity of samadhi in the Great Vehicle* * is witnessed by the impressive number 
of concentrations as well as sutras dedicated to them. The most popular and well-defined ones 
appear to be the three concentrations which will be dealt with below. The number of samadhis 
varies from 58 (Asta(M), 490-2) to108 (Parica, 142-4 and 198-203)**, 115 (Sata, 825-835), 
118 (Mahavyutpatti, 40-49, under the heading prajfidparamitodbhavita samadhi namani), 121 
(Sata, 1412-1426), etc.*° The poetic frenzy of the sutras often made the number acquire 
hyperbolic digits. Other passages in the Prajfaparamita literature mention hundreds of 
thousands (T8.1a26; 18,217a28) or millions of samadhis (T8.842b3). The 
Saddharmapundarika (p. 424)*° speaks of hundreds of thousands of kotis of samadhis equal 
to the sands of the Ganges. The Prajidparamitopedesa explains 14 representative samadhis 
(T25.268b-c) and then declares their number infinite #¢4 (T25.268c). Do we have here a 
process of gradual growth from a relatively limited number of concentrations to hyperbolic 
digits? As with many other processes of historical development, we can certainly assume that 
a gradual enlargement took place, but, on the other hand, the Sravakayana tradition does not 
lack completely the rhetoric of astronomic numbers. The Mahavibhasa, for instance, says that 
‘if one classifies according to continuity (*samtana) and momentariness (*ksana), then there 
is an infinite number of samadhis,’#5 LAFARAAI AR Bl, FA Ee = EMH, (T27.538a826-7). It 
is, however, difficult to draw conclusions as to whether our Mahayana texts were influenced 
by an Abhidharmic tradition or we have to deal here with a completely independent growth.* ” 

Whatever the origin of the infinite number of concentrations may be, more important 
for our discussion here is to consider whether these samadhis actually refer to specific 
meditative techniques. The texts are not very clear and generous in details. It appears, 
however, that apart from some well-attested methods, many of these samadhis represent rather 
stylistic devices stressing the fact that the apprehension of the most profound aspects of reality 
must be connected with a state of concentration.* ® The Samdadhiraja-sutra lists hundreds of 
qualifications and merits of ‘the samadhi that is manifested as the sameness of the essential 
nature of all dharmas’ (sarva-dharma-svabhava-samata-vipancita-samadhi)*°, but there is 
no clearly identifiable meditative technique which can be singled out as this particular 
samadhi. The word appears to denote a ‘cognitive experience of emptiness’ covering a wide 
variety of senses, including the sutra itself (G6mez et al. 1989, 16). Similarly, in spite of the 
huge number of theoretical and rhetorical considerations on the samadhi which gives its title, 
the Siuramgamasamadhi-siitra contains only one brief passage on how the ‘samadhi of the 
heroic march’ should be practised (T15.463b21-c5; P32.331b2-332a4): the bodhisattva should 
‘contemplate all phenomena as empty 2, with no resistance (#¢AT/#BE apratigha)°°, 
perishing with each [moment of] thought 2:.38G##, without aversion or passion MEATS’. 
We have here rather a general statement of a basic refrain of the Mahayana Weltanschauung 
supposedly realised in a state of deep concentration. Furthermore, the text adds that the way of 
practising this samadhi is not singular and its actual method of cultivation depends upon the 
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functioning of the mind and mental concomitants (LLPT4T *citta-caitta pravytti) of each 
living being. ° * 

The central and perhaps the oldest form of samadhi in the Prajfiaparamita literature 
appears to be the set®® known as ‘the three concentrations’ (trayah samadhyah = =Bk)°*, 
ie. the emptiness concentration (sunyata-samadhi), the signless concentration (Gnimitta- 
samadhi), and the directionless concentration (apranihita-samadhi). They correspond more or 
less to the traditional three gates of liberation (trini-vimoksa-mukhani = PRA FA).° * This triad 
might have played the role of a bridge between the two Vehicles by providing the proto- 
Mahayana ascetics with a preliminary epistemic model of emptiness (sunyata) and 
signlessness (Gnimitta) which ultimately laid the foundations of the Great Vehicle paradigm 
shift.° © The Pafica (p.208)°° and the Sata (p.1440) use the same definition for the three 
concentrations as the Ekottaragama (T2.630b) (Lamotte 1944-1976, 1213).°’ 

There are, nevertheless, differences in the way Mahayana authors conceive the three 
samadhis. The most important is the practise of these concentrations without 
hypostasization® °: ‘The bodhisattva, the great being, practising the perfection of wisdom, 
does not connect [his actual practice of] emptiness with the emptiness [conceived of as an 
entity]; [therefore, for him] there is no binding to emptiness.’ (bodhisattvo mahasattvah 
prajfiaparamitayam caran na Sinyatam sunyataya yojayati na Sunyatayogam. Parica, 48; cf. 
also p.52).°° And the same goes true for signlessness and directionlessness. The three 
samadhis are considered virtually identical with the practice of the perfection of wisdom and 
are declared the most exalted form of cultivation® ° (niruttaro hy esah Sariputra yogo yad uta 
prajfiaparamitayogah stnyatayogah animittayogah apranihitayogah. Pafica, 58-9; 
T8.224c23-4).° * This spiritual omnipotence® * makes them so effective that the bodhisattva’s 
career as a saviour for aeons is menaced. They can potentially trigger a speedy Awakening but 
if this is achieved before the completion of the bodhisattva’s vows, then it amounts to the 
falling to the level of sravakas and pratyekabuddhas (Asta(M), 310). The bodhisattva must 
dwell in the concentrations of emptiness, signlessness, and directionlessness without actually 
realising them (na saksatkaroti). Their complete attainment would mean the realisation of the 
reality-limit (bhita-koti) (Asta(M), 373-9; Asta(W), 749-61).°° The bodhisattva should be 
like a bird in the air or like a skilful archer who shoots upwards one arrow and then keeps on 
shooting arrows in order to stop the fall of the first one (Asta(M), 374; Asta(W), 754-5).° * To 
achieve this the bodhisattava, basing himself upon friendliness directed towards all living 
beings, ties himself to them, transcends whatever belongs to defilements and Mara® ° as well 
as the stages of sravakas and pratyekabuddhas, and abides in the concentration of emptiness, 
etc.° © (yasmin samaye Subhite bodhisattvo mahasattvah sarvasattvanam antike maitricittam 
arambani-kytya tan paramaya maitrya paribadhnati atrantare bodhisattvo mahasattvah 
klesapaksam marapaksafi ca atikramya sravakabhimim prtyekabuddhabhumifi ca atikramya 
tatra samadhav avatisthate. Asta(M), 373-4; Asta(W), 754).°" 

The Prajnaparamitopadesa, which dedicates a long passage to the three samadhis == 
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BE (T25.206a-8a), considers these concentrations to be a very particular and extremely 
powerful type of wisdom (prajfa). When the interlocutor asks our author why these forms of 
prajiia are called samadhi, the latter answers: ‘If these three types of wisdom are not 
established in concentration, they become mad wisdom (*unmattaprajfia).°® Many would 
[thus] fall into vicious doubts (* mithyasanka), and they could not [practise] anymore. [But] if 
[these types of wisdom] are established in concentration, then they can destroy all defilements 
(klesa) and obtain the true characteristic (bhitalaksana) of phenomena. =f # BBE 
TEP. AUER, SMR. RATREVE, BEEP. ARR. BRA. ° 
(T25.20618-21) . The treatise uses a simile to explain the mental functions involved in the 
three samadhis: ‘When a king © arrives, he necessarily has with him his chief minister KE 
and his attendants 7° °. The samadhi is like the king, the wisdom like the chief minister, 
and the other dharmas like the attendants’ (T25.207a8-9). Although the three concentrations 
are declared to be a type of wisdom, their actual practice appears to be interwoven with the 
dhyana. They are said to be found on nine or eleven dhyana stages (HH bhumi) according to 
whether we regard them as always pure (49 andsrava) or as sometimes pure and sometimes 
impure (43% sasrava) respectively (T25.207a23-b2).’ ° 

This is the basic picture offered by our texts. It seems that two major doctrinal concerns 
stand out as paramount for their authors. The first one, hugely sensitive for the Great Vehicle 
followers, is how a bodhisattva can engage in meditation, especially in the cultivation of 
enstatic states as well as emptiness, signlessness, and directionlessness, without losing his 
salvific involvement. The second one, which Mahayana inherited form earlier Buddhism, is 
how and to what degree non-discursive cognitive modes can be combined with rational 
observational thinking in order to attain the supreme Awakening. The Mahayana texts and 
followers usually assure us that they can successfully solve these problems. The bodhisattva 
can balance and even fuse his meditation practice with his immense compassion and 
messianic career. We are told that his spiritual techniques, especially samadhi, can subtly 
blend dhyana with prajria. 

The task of a self-effacing, purely descriptive historian (if such a person can be said to 
exit) should perhaps come to an end here. I cannot, however, resist the temptation to ask two 
more philosophical questions. How can one engaged in the three samadhis, which by 
definition exclude all types of entities, characteristics, and mental orientation, simultaneously 
feel compassion and friendliness towards all living beings?’ ’ How is it possible to fuse 
dhyana and prajria? | am certainly aware of the immense difficulty of the question. Any 
attempt to answer such questions will transcend the realm of philologico-historical studies and 
land us in the field of the philosophy and psychology of religion. Even if an answer, let alone 
a certain one, may not be possible, the question will, nevertheless, satisfy a basic human need 
to discuss such propositions not only in terms of ascertaining their mere occurrence in 
historical sources but also in relation to truth-values. After all, these propositions admittedly 
try to say something about the essence of reality and human mind. Furthermore, the discussion 
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of their truth-value will, in turn, help a more critically engaged (and by necessity no longer 
‘purely descriptive’) historian to judge the role and development of these ideas. 

Let me sketch out a brief answer to the first question. Do we have here a dogmatic 
patchwork meant to accommodate two basically incompatible practices, i.e. ensatic states and 
active social involvement? Or do we have to deal with spiritual modes and states which cannot 
be known and assessed by means of our normal epistemic categories? The traditional Buddhist 
answer would obviously favour the latter solution. After all, deluded prthagjanas, to which I 
undoubtedly belong, have no right to pass judgements on such lofty states which they cannot 
experience. The only alternative is, we would be told, to become bodhisattvas ourselves. With 
no foreseeable plans to embark upon this noble enterprise myself and, what is even worse, 
starting from different philosophical presuppositions, I am not willing to accept this position 
without strong reservations. This is not the place to develop a full-fledged epistemic dialogue 
with Buddhism, but as far as our normal understanding of psychological states (including and 
accepting the altered states of consciousness) as well as the basic requirements of logical 
consistency goes, it is very hard to believe that one can experience simultaneously states of 
gradual decrease and eventual cessation of all discursive and emotional functions, on the one 
hand, and intense mental, verbal, and bodily activities for the salvation of the sentient beings, 
on the other. I rather tend to regard this as an instance of tension between what Schmithausen 
(1999)’? aptly calls the two poles of Buddhist spirituality, ic. detachment (vimucacati, 
nibbindati,virajjati, upekkha/upeksa) and caring for others (Karuna, karufifia, daya, 
anukampa), in Sravakayana, and emptiness (sunyata) and compassion (karuna), in Mahayana. 
In his excellent lecture, Schmithausen argues that while there is no doubt that these poles 
represent the two fundamental pillars of Buddhism, the actual relation, psychological and 
doctrinal, between them is not as simple as it may appear.’ * Though early Buddhism regards 
sympathy (karufifia) as an important virtue, it does not consider it as ‘an automatic effect of 
the awakening experience of the Buddha or even an inevitable outflow of any liberating 
experience’ (p.6). We even see ‘a certain tension between, on the one hand, the state of 
liberation characterized by detachment and, on the other, becoming involved in activity for the 
sake of others’ (p.11). The Mahayana ideal of universal salvation brings new developments 
and nuances in the relation between the two poles, but the tension does not come to end. The 
Prajfaparamita literature in particular presents the samadhis of emptiness (siunyata) and 
‘transphenomenality’ (animitta) as extremely potent and able to lead directly to the attainment 
of Buddhahood, which, when too premature, would compromise the salvific career of the 
bodhisattva. Schmithausen refers here to Chapter 20 of the Asta, which we have also 
discussed above. Here the bodhisattva ‘should only become familiar with them [the samadhis], 
but he must not prematurely realize (saksat-ky) them, he must not “fall” (pat) into them’ (p.17). 
Together with this careful practice, he must counterbalance these samadhis by cultivating 
benevolence or compassion with regard to all living beings (ibid.). The tension between the 
full awakening and salvific activity appears to be implicitly recognised by the texts themselves. 
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The solution suggested here is basically one of balanced but separate practice of the two poles. 
The passages from the Prajfidparamitopadesa and the Vimalakirtinirdesa discussed above 
seem to take a further step: meditative ensatic states, presumably quite potent and traditionally 
seen as part of the path towards liberation, are now said to include compassion, thoughts of 
the realm of desire, and normal behaviour. This coincidentia oppositorum represents a new 
step in the attempt to solve the underlying tension between the two poles. As an avowedly 
hopeless prthagjana, I find this development a doctrinally motivated move meant to portray 
the exalted ideal of the bodhisattva’s messianic mission rather than a psychological reality. 
What about the dhyana and prajria fusion? This possibility is actually mentioned not 
only in relation with the three samadhis but also with the supremacy and comprehensive 
nature of the perfection of wisdom. The Ratnaguna declares that ‘for those accomplished in 
the practice of the perfection of wisdom, all perfections are comprised in it (prajfaya 
paramita-siksita-samskrtanam'*, sarve ca paramita bhont’ iha samgrhitah/ chapter X XV, 
verse 4, p.100). In a parallel passage, the Asta says: ‘Subhiiti, for the bodhisattva, the great 
being, thus practising the perfection of wisdom, all perfections are included in it’ (evam eva 
Subhute prajfaparamitayam siksamanasya bodhisattvasya mahasattvasya tasyam sarvah 
paramita antargata bhavanti. Asta(M), p. 431, Asta(W), p. 825; Lokaksema’s translation: 7A 
He. PREM EMESRRE RBA MMR. T8.357c19-21). Could we see it as 
a psychological reality, i.e. not only as a doctrinal ideal but also as an actual spiritual 
experience? To start with, there is no way we can ascertain this by means of philologico- 
historical methods. Furthermore, the answer to this question largely depends on how prajrid is 
understood. Even if we limit ourselves to one scripture or one class of texts, the exact 
definition of prajfa would require a study in itself. To make things more complicated, the 
texts themselves warn us that a purely theoretical understanding of the concept is impossible 
and its elusiveness is part of its nature. Despite all difficulties, I would risk a very general 
definition and say that prajfia is a subtle cognitive process which presupposes both an 
intuitive grasp of the reality and a high degree of awareness with no emotional support, ie. 
attachment. Whatever the subtle relation between the non-discursive realisation and awareness 
may be, I do not think that prajfa is a cessation of all mental functions as the 
nirodhasamapatti.’ ° To the extant prajfid could be said to be an underlying attitude pervading 
the ascetic’s life, 1 do not find it impossible to speak of its combination with dhyana or any 
other practice. Problems of logical consistency (I only mean prthagjana logic) may, however, 
arise if we take dhyana as a gradual decrease of emotional and cognitive activity culminating 
with nirodhasamapatti. If this is the case, as in the passage from the Prajfiaparamitopadesa 
which links the practice of the three concentrations to the nine or eleven dhyana stages (Ht 
bhumi) (T25.207a23-b2), then the precise connection between dhyana and prajfia becomes 
very difficult to explain. It may actually echo the relation between enstatic meditation 
(Samatha) and observational concentration (vipasyana) present since early Buddhism. Later 
scholastic tradition, Sravakayana and Mahayana alike, have always portrayed samatha and 
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vipasyana as being in a state of balance and harmony. This view has been shared by many 
modern Buddhist and scholars. Studies like, to give only two examples, those of Cousins 
(1984) and Kochi (1973) actually stress this aspect.’° The relation between samatha and 
vipasyana has, however, not always been that of a perfect marriage. The early canon records 
clashes between monks who practice the jhana-meditation (jhayi bhikkhi) and monks who are 
attached to the doctrine (dhammayoga bhikkhu) (ANTI355-6). The relation between the 
‘rationalist’ trend and the ‘mystic’ current, epitomised by Musila and Narada, was the subject 
of a classical study published by La Vallée Poussin in 1937. The attempt to harmonise the 
tension between the two paths has often been done by what Schmithausen, using Hacker’s 
term, aptly calls ““inclusivism”, i.e. a method of intellectual debate in which the competing 
doctrine, or essential elements of it, are admitted but relegated to a subordinate position’ 
(Schmithausen 1981, 223). The process of relegating enstatic techniques to the role of 
ancillary or soteriologically irrelevant practices as found in the Abhidharmakosa and 
Abhidharmasamuccaya was brilliantly analysed by Griffiths (1983).’’ Though the relation 
between dhyana and prajfia is much more complicated’ *, we could, nevertheless, discover 
some reflections of the older samatha and/vs. vipasyand pair.’ ° 


3. MEDITATION AND THE BEGINNINGS OF 
MAHAYANA BUDDHISM 


Whatever the bodhisattva’s spiritual cultivation may actually have been, it seems to me 
very unlikely that those men coming up with such complex and subtle innovations were 
simple lay people with a mere populist desire to make the new Vehicle open for a general 
‘easy ride’. The background seems to be that of an ascetic and philosophical milieu perfectly 
familiar with the doctrinal developments of the traditional Buddhism. Although the promise to 
become a Buddha was theoretically open to everybody, the way to do it was by no means 
simple to understand and practise. The people writing these texts were not anti-traditionalist, 
anti-elite laymen simply interested in proclaiming their rhetoric of the democratic superiority 
of the Great Vehicle over the Lesser Vehicle. It is true that their hermeneutic or innovative 
efforts sometimes had iconoclast fervour and smashing effects, but all these did not stem from 
ignorance or mere despise of the scholastic tradition. Basically, they were motivated, I believe, 
by a different philosophical outlook which must have grown gradually from within the 
Buddhist sangha itself. 

Looking for the roots, or, at least, part of the roots of Mahayana into ascetic 
communities is basically a variety of the old hypothesis which regards the rise of the Great 
Vehicle as a gradual development from the traditional schools (nikayas), usually from the 
more liberal and progressive Mahasanghika group. Bareau’s view on the origins of Mahayana 
(1955, 296-305) seems to me one of the most sensible formulations of the this theory.°° The 
French scholar outlines quite a number of similarities existing between the Mahasanghikas 
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and the Great Vehicle (Bareau 301-304). He concludes, ‘are there among the sects of the 
Lesser Vehicle ontological theses showing clearly Mahayanist tendencies? To this question we 
can give an affirmative answer with all certitude.[...] The sects in question all belong to the 
Mahasanghika group’ (p.303). Backed up by a careful methodological treatment, the image of 
ascetic communities, doctrinally starting from a predominantly Mahasanghika background, 
can better explain many, if not most, of the facets of the Mahayana rise. 

At this point I must clarify a crucial methodological problem which underlies not only 
my presuppositions here but also many other studies dealing with Buddhist history. Although I 
surmise that some philosophical developments may have been the result of a doctrinal 
contrivance, as often pointed out above, there also instances in which I believe we could speak 
of a such a thing as real ascetic practice and that some passages in our texts seem to reflect it. I 
must confess that making the distinction between the two is an awfully complex problem but 
one thing is sure: taking the scriptures at their face value without properly questioning their 
rhetoric is not going to take us too far in the field of the history of religion. In his recent study 
on ‘Buddhist Modernism and the Rhetoric of Meditative Experience’, Robert H. Sharf (1995) 
makes an excellent contribution to the questioning not only of the tradition itself but also of 
some of our current research clichés. Sharf’s paper is very convincing in deconstructing the 
concept of ‘pure experience’ as well as in proving that the modern stress on zazen or 
vipassana is largely an invented tradition (see pp.246-259), which is often subjected to the 
‘politics of experience’ (see pp. 259-265). Sharf also contends that we have too frequently 
presupposed that meditation must have been the central preoccupation of the traditional 
monastic life. I quite agree with this position, and I hope that in what follows I shall adduce 
some extra evidence concerning this. I am also inclined to believe, partly in line with Sharf’s 
argumentation, that Buddhist literature, even its specialised treatises on the spiritual 
cultivation, do not necessarily reflect the meditative experiences of their own authors. 

My working hypothesis is that religious texts, including meditation manuals and 
treatises, represent an ‘intertexuality’ of sources and influences ranging from actual inner 
experiences to external factors. Excluding or favouring one type of sources, without sufficient 
evidence, can turn out to be methodologically biased. It is actually here that with due respect I 
would dare to disagree with Sharf and contend that the methodology employed by 
Schmithausen (1973; 1976) may prove, when cautiously handled, a viable avenue for historical 
research. Sharf criticises the latter study for its methodological attempt to derive the formation 
of Yogacara idealism ‘from a generalisation of a fact observed in the case of meditation- 
objects, i.e. in the context of spiritual practice’ (Schmithausen 1976, 241; also quoted by 
Sharf 1995, 237). Sharf’s viewpoint is that ‘His [i.e. Schmithausen’s] argument does not 
demonstrate that Yogacara idealism emerged from reflection on an actual experience, so much 
as it shows that such a position can be derived from reflection upon the prescriptive meditative 
and soteriological ideals enunciated in Mahayana textual sources’ (p.238). He goes on to say 
that idealism could actually be derived from reflections upon epistemic errors or the ontology 
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of dreams (ibid.). Now, I agree that it is indeed possible that the same generalisation could 
have been reached starting from different experiences and inferences. But on the other hand, I 
do not think that deriving a doctrine from inferences occasioned by actual meditative 
experiences is logically impossible (like, for instance, accepting that a ‘married bachelor’ is 
non-contradictory). A love novel may be the result of the author’s desire to illustrate a 
theoretical philosophy as well as originate in a genuine emotional experience. I think that the 
passages analysed by Schmithausen point in the direction of inferences based on meditative 
experiences, but I confess that I cannot prove it in an absolutely conclusive way. The reason is 
that our verifiability principle here stands on a relatively fragile basis. We cannot possibly 
verify beyond doubt what the actual situation was centuries ago and, therefore, are left with 
the alternative of carefully reading and interpreting our passages. Especially when it comes to 
interpretation, many texts are so open that a variety of readings become possible. Even when 
one interpretation is preferable to others, it rarely happens that the evidence will be absolutely 
conclusive. 

In our case, the bottom line is whether reflection upon spiritual experiences is possible or 
not. Since Sharf does not deny the psychological possibility of meditative experiences as such 
(see pp. 259-260), it is hard to understand why he does not accept that one can draw 
conclusions from one’s own experiences and reports of other people’s experiences. It would 
actually be quite surprising that the human being would not be tempted to do it. If the 
experience is psychologically possible, and it is a very special one, as meditation 
achievements presumably are, then it is to be expected that the meditator would try to find out 
a place for this experience in his philosophical understanding of life. Pointing out that 
Buddhist doctrines are not necessarily the result of meditation, let alone ‘pure experience’, is 
logical and salutary. Sharf is here right that much too often historians have been tempted to 
explain things only by appealing to spiritual experiences. Denying the possibility altogether is, 
however, unnecessary. Strictly speaking, it would require that Sharf should prove beyond 
doubt that meditative experiences cannot logically serve as a basis for philosophical 
inferences or that in each and every concrete historical case so far meditation and reflection 
upon it have never been the source of a doctrinal development. 

A final word about meditation: my assumption that meditative experiences may have 
been a basis of philosophical inferences is not motivated by the desire to defend the ‘pure 
experience’ or the supremacy of the contemplative way of knowledge. I actually speak of 
inferences based upon meditation and not of ‘pure experience’ as a direct source of doctrinal 
development, something which I find quite unlikely. Obviously, this is not the place to embark 
upon a full discussion but I should like to make a very brief comment. I do not think that the 
‘otherness’ of an experience, i.e. its being of a different psychological quality, ensures its 
absolute truth-value. The only way we can decide our epistemic criteria is not by appeal to 
private experiences as the ultimate source of truth. The truth of a philosophically relevant 
proposition can only be proved by those common experiences which have, to use a Peircian 
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term, ‘ultimate warranted assertibility’. 

Let us now return to the beginnings of the Great Vehicle. As Harrison (1995, 66) points 
out, if we suppose that ‘a substantial proportion of early Mahayanists were forest-dwellers 
meditating monks’, we could explain why early inscriptions contain almost no references to 
the Great Vehicle. It is significant that, as outlined above, the earliest epigraphical references 
to the Great Vehicle make their appearance from the 56" centuries on and in the beginning 
they are mostly found on the ‘cultural fringe’ of the Indian civilisation (Schopen 1996, 13-14). 
The ascetic-centrality hypothesis can also explain why so many early Mahayana sutras, like 
the Rastrapalapariprecha, the KaSyapaparivarta, the Aksobhyavyuha,the Ugrapariprccha, the 
Ratnarasi, the Samddhiraja, etc., stress the need to live in the forest and practise the 
dhutagunas (cf. Schopen 1996, 16-18). The Rastrapalapariprccha and the Samadhiraja even 
use the old image of the solitary rhinoceros to recommend secluded spiritual cultivation. We 
can also understand why these early ascetic Mahayanist communities, with little connection or, 
at least, with little control over the stépas, were far less associated with their cult and exalted 
instead the worship, keeping, reading, copying, and spreading of their own scriptures. Many 
of the earliest Mahayana sutras, like, for instance, the Pratyutpannasamadhi-sitra RFit =BR 
iS, the Ajatasatrukaukptyavinodana-sitra br} RA tt EX, and the Aksobhyatathagatasyavyiha- 
sttra Bl RGB ERE, are said to have talismanic powers which can protect from all types of 
disasters (Harrison 1993, 175-6). 

The gradual rise of Mahayana from within the traditional sangha can explain the 
doctrinal continuities between the two movements. As we have seen in Section 2 of this paper, 
an impressive number of tenets and developments of the Prajfiaparamita literature can only 
be understood if we refer to traditional Sravakayana doctrines with which our authors seem to 
be perfectly familiar. The hypothesis of a gradual formation of the new movement can also 
better explain why in spite of its general tone of self-glorification the literature of the new 
movement contains many passages which strike a note of conciliation with the Sravakayana 
ideals. The deep-rooted misconception concerning an unfailing, ubiquitous fierce criticism on 
the Lesser Vehicle by the new movement is not supported by our texts. It is true that such 
attacks do exit and that the bodhisattva ideal is universally presented as superior to all other 
religious aspirations, but the new agenda is not carried out at the expense of completely 
denying the old tradition. It has often been noted that the term Ainayana does not occur so 
frequently in the earliest scriptures of the Great Vehicle (Harrison 1987, 80, speaking of the 
Chinese translations in the 2" century CE; Shizutani 1974, 40-41, Saigusa 1981, 124-5, on the 
rarity of the term in the Asta®’; cf. Conze 1978, 7, n. 1, which points out that hinayana is 
seldom used but terms like hinajatika, hinaprajna, hinavirya, etc. are freely used). To be sure, 
the levels of the arhats and pratyekabuddhas are declared inferior compared to the attainments 
of a bodhisattva, but we find early Mahayana scriptures like the Aksobhyatathagatasyavyuha- 
sutra B*| P46 BIE which depict the sravakas as happily sharing Aksobhya’s Pure Land with 
the bodhisattvas (Harrison 1987, 83-4). Such examples of peaceful co-existence are not 
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singular and can be equally found in the Asta, the Ajatasatrukaukytyavinodana-sitra Bm\ BA tt 
ES, and the Cheng ju guang ming ding yi jing RMEHHAERE (ibid, p. 84). With the 
passage of time, the conciliatory tone of some of these early Mahayana texts gradually gives 
way to a more vehement, but not always complete, condemnation of the Lesser Vehicle. * * 
According to Conze (1994, XVI), the increase of sectarianism is a main criterion for 
detecting the later accretions in the Prajfidparamitd literature. 

It is undoubtedly a conjectural scenario but I would imagine that a great part of the 
earliest Mahayana communities started as groups of ascetics motivated not only by a new 
understanding of the Path but also by a strong opposition to the well-established monastic 
institutions which often tended to neglect the spiritual quest altogether. We would have here a 
particular case in the long history of the duality between forest-dwelling ascetics 
(Grafifiavasi/vanavasi) and monks living in villages (gamavasi) or towns (nagaravasi). We 
actually know fairly well the evolution of this dichotomy in Southeast Asia and this has been 
brilliantly summarised by Tambiah (1984, 53-76). It seems that most of the ascetic movements 
which have repeatedly occurred throughout the history of the savigha in Sri Lanka, Burma, 
and Thailand paradigmatically started as a return to the pristine ideals of the early Buddhist 
Path: an intense practice of meditation accompanied by the strict observation of the Vinaya 
rules and, very often, of the dhutangas. Although the initial motivation of these groups did not 
presumably lie in gaining the patronage of the royal houses or masses, their rejection of the 
material wealth and their earnest spiritual quest, often associated, at least in popular 
imagination, with supernatural powers, have usually led to their immense popularity and 
frequent transformation into (paradoxically!) rich and well-established monastic communities. 
Another factor leading to their initially unhoped-for success was their neutral stance and 
distance from the political turmoil of their age, which made them suitable for the role of 
mediators and state-sponsored religious reformers. It is significant to note here the relations of 
these ascetic groups with their original communities as well as their gradual metamorphosis. 
Mendelson, also quoted by Tambiah (1984, 62), writes: 

The forest monks, much like the hermits, did not necessarily cease to belong to 

a mother community which might be well of the village kind. Later in time, forest 
monks began to appear in forest communities, devoting themselves no longer to 
meditation alone but indulging also in cultural and educational activities, as did 
town and village monks; in short, they seem to have been treated in some places 
as separate sects. 

To return now to our early Mahayana Buddhists, we could surmise that a similar 
situation could have taken place. The initial motivation of breaking away from the mother 
community, most likely a Mahasanghika milieu, must have been both doctrinal and spiritual. 
Not only that the dissident ascetics must have felt themselves growingly different from the 
rest of the community in their philosophical outlook but they also were perhaps disillusioned 
with the materialism as well as the passion for social respectability and fame of the monastic 
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Establishment. There is a deep-seated tendency with a large number of modern students of 
Buddhism to associate monastic life, first and foremost, with the strict observance of 
disciplinary rules and intense meditation. Disappointing as it may be, the reality is often quite 
different from our ideals and hopes. Undoubtedly, there is a scarcity of materials concerning 
life in the Buddhist monasteries of ancient India. I do not mean here traditional ideals or 
modern projections filled with pro-Buddhist expectations. A patient and careful scholar can, 
however, dig them out of the discouragingly intricate Vinaya and epigraphical sources. The 
scholar in question is no other than Gregory Schopen to whom we owe one of the very few 
studies on the monastic life and daily activities on the basis of the data contained in the 
Tibetan translation of the Miilasarvastivadin Ksudrakavastu (Schopen 1997a). 

Although the text makes it clear that the basic occupations (bya ba, *karaniya) of a 
monk are meditation (bsam gtan, *dhyana) and recitation (gdon pa, *pathanti), these were far 
from being the only monastic duties, at least for large sections of the coenobites. For instance, 
sweeping the vihara, both a cleaning activity and a ritual act, was as much part of the daily 
life as the more ‘lofty’ occupations, especially for the monks in charge of physical properties 
(dge skos, *upadhivarika). Furthermore, many passages clearly show that the monks had to 
choose between specialising in meditation or recitation. In other words, ‘a monk was expected 
to do one or the other but not both’ (Schopen 1997a, 17). In the Sayandsanuvastu, meditation 
in the forest is presented as potentially dangerous and in order to ensure a safe area for the 
tranquil practice of spiritual cultivation a place (vastu) in a public area (prakase sthane) of the 
monastery had to be secured. This, in turn created the need for a series of new monastic 
occupations with coenobites specialised in and presumably dedicating all or almost all of their 
time to supporting this activity. The Vinaya texts actually authorise a series of many other 
menial jobs or qualified occupations necessary for the maintenance of the vihara and ensuring 
smooth ‘public relations’ with the lay supporters. °° 

Certainly, these texts basically reflect the situation of the Milasarvastivadin community, 
and a complete study must include all relevant data in the entire Buddhist literature. Passages 
hinting at the practical hardships a meditating monk may have actually faced are not, however, 
limited to Mulasarvastivadin sources. I should like to discuss here another example which 
comes from the meditation classic of the Theravadins, the Visuddhimagga. The monk whose 
morality (si/a) has already been purified should first approach a spiritual friend (kalyanamitta) 
in order to receive his meditation subject (kammattana). ‘After that he should avoid a 
monastery unfavourable to the development of concentration and go to live in one that is 
favourable’ (Visuddhimagga, p.72; Nanamoli tr. 1991, 90-91). A monastery unfavourable 
(ananurupa vihadra) for the development of concentration (samadhibhavanaya) is later on 
defined as a place which has any of ‘the eighteen faults’ (@ftharasa dosa). “These are: 
largeness, newness, dilapidatedness, a nearby road, a pond, [edible] leaves, flowers, fruits, 
famousness, a nearby city, nearby timber trees, nearby arable fields, presence of incompatible 
persons, a nearby port of entry, nearness to the border countries, nearness to the frontier of a 
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kingdom, unsuitability, lack of good friends’ (Visuddhimagga, p.96; Nanamoli tr. 1991, 118). 
Each of these faults is then described in detail (Visuddhimagga, p.96-99; Nanamoli tr. 1991, 
118-121). Let us quote here only the fragment depicting the situation in the first faulty 
monastery: 

Firstly, people with varying aims collect in a large monastery. They conflict 

with each other and so neglect the duties. The Enlightenment-tree terrace, etc., 

remain unswept, the water for drinking and washing is not set out. [...] 

Drinking water must be maintained. By not doing it he [i.e. the monk who 

wants to practise meditation] would commit a wrongdoing in the breach of a 

duty. But if he does it, he loses time. He arrives too late at the village and gets 

nothing because the alms giving is finished. Also, when he goes into retreat, 

he is distracted by loud noises of novices and young bhikkhus, and by acts of 

the Community [being carried out]. (Visuddhimagga, p.96-97; Nanamoli tr. 

1991, 118-119) 
This and all the other faults clearly suggest that a decent, quite place to pursue one’s spiritual 
cultivation, presumably the very raison d’étre of the Buddhist Path, was not so easy to find 
within the Holy Community supposed to exist in order to facilitate and promote it. A large 
monastery (mahavihara) such as depicted by Buddhaghosa here was a far cry from the 
peaceful Shangri-La where the ascetic would find the quite and spiritually-friendly 
environment necessary for his practice. Not only that we see that many of the young brethren 
were noisy and the Community was busy with prosaic administrative businesses (how close 
indeed to our modern academic institutions!) but we are also told that the monks in the 
monastery gathered with...varying aims or intentions (nandchanda), and they, furthermore, 
quarrelled with each other (afifiamariiam pativiruddhataya). Our ascetic does not seem to be 
expected to maintain the water, which, if my interpretation is correct, means that the monks 
actively engaged in meditation were served by other groups of coenobites doing the more 
menial jobs. They were perhaps an elite which the vihara was supposed to treat with special 
care but...reality must have often been disappointing. The monk in Buddhaghosa’s scenario 
gets no special treatment and, moreover, being a conscientious brother does his duties and... 
ends up with little time left for meditation and an empty stomach. 

A restless soul tired of the existential dubkha joining the Holy Order with a genuine 
aspiration for Awakening must have found many of these monastic establishments spiritually 
disappointing. Neither the Mulasarvastivadin texts discussed above nor the Visuddhimagga are 
contemporary with the proto-Mahayana age** but I assume that starting with the Asokan 
period the growth of the institutional success of the Buddhist sarigha may have paradoxically 
led to an increasing number of monastic establishments where meditation was hard to practise 
or confined to a minority. Actually, quite a few of the early Mahayana sutras direct their 
criticism not only against the inferior attainments and salvific abilities of the sravakas and 
pratyekabuddhas but also against the decadence of the monastic institutions no longer 
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fulfilling their spiritual goals. A full-fledged attack on the Sravakayana appears to have been 
felt either doctrinally unnecessary or socially inadvisable. Some of the proto-Mahayana 
groups appear to have genuinely considered that a large number of the traditional goals and 
practices could still be given a limited recognition in their new religious agendas. Other 
ascetic fraternities may have had to play down their critical tone. After all, in the incipient 
stage, they wanted to or had to keep minimum links with their mother communities and for a 
while were considered and probably considered themselves, at least in terms of Vinaya lineage, 
part of them. Some communities, few perhaps, had the zealot courage to break away in a more 
dramatic way but, by and large, the rise of the New Vehicle, as so many other historical events, 
must have been a gradual process. 

While a vehement doctrinal criticism may have been considered unnecessary or 
inadvisable, a fierce attack on the monastic Establishment for neglect of the basic spiritual 
duties and aspirations must have been easier, even when it was directed at the mother 
community. This why we see so many early Mahayana scriptures lashing out at the excesses 
of the coenobites with no concern for spiritual values.* ° Suffice it here to quote three stanzas 
from the Rastrapala which is one of the most representative sutras in this respect: 

Perpetually intent on gain they are, dishonestly feigning devotion to 
[religious] practice. 
‘No one in our world can ever vie with me in morality and virtues!’, 
they will say. 
Indeed they do hate each other, always fond they are to mutually pick 
out their faults; 
With farming and with trade they occupy themselves . Far from them do the 
[true] ascetics stay! ®° 
In future times these monks with no restraint, a far cry from morality 
and virtues, 
With their feud, dispute, and envy will bring the ruin to my Law! 
(adhyavasanaparah sada labhe te kuhasathyaprayogaratas ca| 
kascid apiha samo mama nasti vaksyati silagunesu katham cit|| 
te ca parasparam eva ca dvista chidragavesananityaprayuktah| 
krsikarmavanijyaratas ca Sramana®’ hi sudiirata tesaml| 
evam asamyata pascimakale bhiksava silagunesu sudure| 
te’ ntara hapayisyanti madharmam ® *bhandanavigrahairsyavasenal|) 
(Rastrapala, p.17) 
(BEARS FAHHRERUEM BIRR ET —ORAMCs 
RORSEMS BRAGATKE RRR BRA 
ARB FOBT Vw BRAT) 
(Jianagupta’s RAARWES translation, T11.460c12-17) 
The bitter dissatisfaction of the author who speaks on behalf or in praise of the ascetics 
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(Sramana), contrasted here with monks (bhiksava), is very clear. The passage does not attack 
the coenobites because of their selfish preoccupation with their own liberation, the main 
Mahayana issue against the Lesser Vehicle, but simply because of their complete 
abandonment of any religious ideals. It is true that this disillusionment could have been voiced 
by laymen who caught a glimpse of the presumable Nirvana-seekers predominantly concerned 
with trade benefits and factional disputes (How contemporary it sounds!). I find it, 
nevertheless, more likely that this considerable degree of familiarity with the dealings and 
atmosphere of a monastic institution is a reflection of inside knowledge more likely to have 
been obtained by fellow- or former fellow-coenobites. These were rather scandalous 
disclosures of the ‘sarigha behind closed doors’ coming from insiders or, at least, laymen with 
a special status like Ugra in the Ugrapariprccha, which will be discussed below. ® ° 

The hard-liners who could not find a place where they could quietly meditate and whose 
calls of return to a pure life of spiritual dedication fell on deaf ears had the alternative of 
setting up a forest-dwelling community in which these ideals could be fulfilled. Add here a 
progressive doctrinal background and a taste for non-orthodox interpretation, occasioned by 
philosophical reflection on the true meanings of the Teaching and on meditative experiences, 
and you have the formula of the first Mahayana communities. Their followers could be 
oxymoronically portrayed as groups with fundamentalist ideals and innovative interpretations. 
Let us not forget here that both elements are necessary to make a proto-Mahayana follower. 
Stressing only the ascetic ideal does not take us too far. Despite the scarcity of meditation- 
friendly environments, the Sravakayana Buddhists continued their tradition of spiritual 
cultivation. After all, not all groups of ascetics had to turn into Mahayana communities of 
forest-dwellers. The Vinaya materials and the Visuddhimagga passages discussed above point 
at the difficulty not at the impossibility of practising meditation. There are many clues which 
indicate us that spiritual cultivation continued to be practised within the Sravakayana doctrinal 
framework. The large number of meditation manuals and treatises, mostly preserved in 
Chinese translations, bear witness to the interest of the Sravakayana authors in this area 
(Deleanu 1992; 1993).° ° There is nothing to prove beyond doubt that all these scriptures were 
written by the ascetics themselves but some passages seem to indicate first-hand knowledge of 
the actual practice. We also know that the yogacaras formed a respected group within the 
Sarvastivadin community and their views are often recorded in the Mahavibhasa (Nishi 1939). 
Finally, monks practising meditation (prahanika)°®' appear recorded as donors in inscriptions 
of the Kisana age (Schopen 1997b, 31, 36; Damsteegt 1978, 247). Though their Nikaya 
affiliation is not known, they appear to be Sravakayana monks. 

Many of the earliest Mahayana communities started perhaps as ‘fundamentalist’ groups 
rather than revolutionary and populist fraternities. J use inverted commas here because 
fundamentalism is never a return to a perfectly reconstructable pristine Teaching of a founder. 
It is usually a blend of more or less dim knowledge of the early doctrines with a great deal of 
interpretation and agendas meant to serve contemporary needs. The earliest Mahayana 
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Buddhists had the fundamentalist goal of returning to the very roots. Instead of being content 
with the arhat ideal, of which they actually heard so seldom, if ever, in the monastic 
Establishment, they decided to recreate the Founder’s own spiritual experience, or, in other 
words, to become Buddhas themselves. The movement was not necessarily started as a 
democratic avenue for all laymen to achieve the supreme Awakening. Yet its logic implied 
more openness: it is no longer the formal membership to the Order that matters but the desire 
to practise sincerely. While most of the ascetics of the new movement remained renunciant 
monks associated with a mother community, their ‘formal’ status, especially when considered 
from the latter’s official viewpoint, must have been somehow in a grey zone. The stress of the 
importance of the formal membership to a monastic institution would have been as 
inadvisable as the emphasis of a complete break with the Order. This is not to say that the 
openness to laymen and their needs was a mere a strategic move. Genuine feelings of 
sympathy and compassion towards these people and all living beings must have been at work 
here. After all, the ‘Lesser Vehicle’ is far from lacking a tradition in this respect. These 
genuine feelings were perhaps enhanced by the inside knowledge that the layman with his 
sincere belief in the merits of worshipping the sangha was actually cheated by corrupt bhiksus 
who had betrayed the noble ideals. Last but not least, the sympathy and compassion must have 
been seen as an integral part of the ideal to become a Buddha. The picture of the founder 
himself, which many of the ascetics must have got through exalted biographies and Jatakas, 
was one of selfless dedication. 

The universal salvation commitment is undeniably present in most of the earliest 
Mahayana scripture but I believe that it should not be unduly over-emphasised. The earliest 
strata of the Ratnaguna and the Asta contain passages proclaiming the salvific mission of the 
bodhisattva®® but this does not appear to be the most recurrent theme. What strikes one in 
these as well as other Prajfidparamita texts is the exalted exposition of the new cognitive 
mode which ensures the attainment of the supreme Awakening. It is called the perfection of 
wisdom (prajfiaparamita), or the wisdom of the Sugatas (sugatana prajna)°*, or the 
omniscience (sarvajfata, etc.)° *. The first two chapters of the Ratnaguna often repeat, almost 
like a refrain, the following sentence: ‘this is the practice of the wisdom, supreme amongst 
perfections’ (esa sa prajfia-vara-paramitaya carya) (Ch. 1, verses 12, 14, 23, 24, 26, 28; Ch. 2, 
verses 1, 12) (cf. Conze 1994, X). Even in the case of a sutra like the Saddharmapundarika, 
for which the One Vehicle salvation theme is central, the early history of the text appears to be 
characterised by a more marked emphasis on the wisdom aspect. As Karashima points out in 
his brilliant phillogico-historical study (1993, especially 171-174), in contrast to the Nikaya 
tradition which makes a sharp distinction between the awakening of a sravaka (sravakabodhi), 
a pratyekabuddha (pratyekabodhi), and the Buddha (anuttara samyaksambodhi), the 
Saddharmapundarika strongly urges everybody to attain the wisdom of a Buddha. The 
importance of the wisdom in the sutra is also apparent from the fact that in its earliest version 
the Saddharmapundarika was an eulogy of the Great Wisdom (mahajriana) rather than of the 
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Great Vehicle (mahayana). The following fragment sums up one of Karashima’s most 
important conclusions in this study: 
[...] in the idiom used by the old SP [=Saddharmapundarika], both jriana 
and yana had the same form jana (jdna). It was the parable of ‘the house in 
flames and the three carts’ «3 = in the Aupamya Chapter which added 
to the sutra the amusing flavour of a narrative based upon a word play making 
use of this situation. But this word play resulted in confusion. In the idiom 
of the old SP, jana (jana) had both the meaning of ‘vehicle’ and ‘wisdom’ but 
it appears that only the Aupamya used the term with its meaning of ‘vehicle’, 
while the other chapters probably used it in the sense of ‘wisdom’. 
[...] However, with the passage of time, the original idea was forgotten and 
under the influence of the Aupamya Chapter, even places in which the word 
should have been construed as ‘wisdom’, it started to be interpreted as 
‘vehicle’. [...] This led to the wrong Sanskritisation of jana (jana), originally 
meaning ‘wisdom’, as yana (‘vehicle’). (Karashima 1993, 173) 
This great emphasis on wisdom must have been in line with the fundamentalist agenda of 
the early Mahayanists. Becoming a Buddha oneself means the transcendence of all 
attachments whatsoever, and the corollary of this new ideal is that the adept must forsake the 
attachment to this ideal itself.°° The early arhat ideal is not so different from this but what 
gives Mahayana its distinctive flavour is pushing the non-attachment, emotional and cognitive, 
to its utmost logical consequences. Nirvana must be sought without being sought, practice 
must be done without being practised. A discursive mode of thinking can no longer serve the 
basic purpose of attainment without attainment. It is here that meditative states, super-normal 
powers, and Buddha’s inspiration come to play a crucial role. I am not the first one to point 
out that there is an unmistakable vein of mysticism running through the Prajfiaparamita and 
Madhyamika literature (cf. Vetter 1984; Conze 1978, 6; May 1959, 20; de Jong 1949, X II). 
The combination of discursive reflection and mystical realisation represents the very core of 
the Prajnaparamita philosophy, and much of its development can certainly be interpreted as a 
process of inner evolution. There is, nonetheless, another aspect, linked to the historical 
realities of the age, which must have proved enormously beneficial for the exponents of the 
early Great Vehicle movement. The stress on mystical and supernatural attainments, usually 
connected with meditation and ascetic practices, was also a guarantee of freedom, at least 
doctrinal freedom, from the monastic Establishment which may have had claim of control of 
the scholastic and ordination orthodoxy but had no strong means of suppressing declarations 
of direct inspirational creativity. ° ° As Harrison (1995, 66) aptly remarks, 
There followers of the Mahayana had to lay claim to be in a sense the true 
inheritors of Gautama, the inheritors of his mantle, and they had to establish that 
claim both with other Buddhists and with the population at large. There were, as far 
as I can see, two possible ways of doing this: by the possession of relics, and by the 
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(perceived) possession of ascetic techniques and magical powers. 

Most of the samadhis in Mahayana Buddhism are declared to be inaccessible to srdvakas 
and pratyekabuddhas.°’ The adept who mastered them could claim that he shared a spiritual 
experience similar to that of the Buddha and this entitled him to say that he was speaking by 
the Buddha’s might.°® This is clearly illustrated in a large number of Mahayana sutras and 
emphasising this aspect appears to have been a major concern for the earliest authors. The 
introductory part of Chapter 1 of the Asta, for instance, wants to make it clear from the very 
beginning that whatever Subhiti will say it will be said by Buddha’s might or authority 
(buddhanubhavena, Asta(M), p.4, Asta(W), pp.28-30; Lokaksema’s translation: FF #§ tf, 
T8.425c).°° 

Like the in the case of the forest-dwelling monks of Southeast Asia, the pure way of life 
of the proto-Mahayana communities as well as the emerging ideal of the spiritually 
accomplished and compassionate bodhisattva must have led to a definite interest and respect 
amongst lay people. Nothing of this survives in inscriptions or documents but one thing is 
sure: these early Mahayana groups could not have survived without a certain degree of lay 
support. It is impossible to give even a very rough estimation of the scale of the new 
movement. Again, only a general statement can be made. The assumption of a high number of 
proto-Mahayana groups and followers would automatically imply a greater social presence, 
and this is not supported by archaeological and epigraphical evidence. If, on the other hand, 
we surmise that their number was very low, we could not explain the impressive textual output 
which undoubtedly continued throughout this period of inscriptional silence. Even if the scale 
of the new movement was small or relatively small, its existence could hardly have escaped 
totally unnoticed to the mainstream monastic community. Yet, the scarcity of direct references 
and attacks against Mahayana in Sravakayana sources is surprising. I would conjecture here 
that the next step in the history of Mahayana was its tacit acceptance (not in a doctrinal sense 
but social) by large segments of the Sravakayana Order and the beginning of a new phase of 
peaceful co-existence. The more tolerant monasteries accepted co-existence with such groups, 
which, as I have suggested above, must have oflen kept some relations with a mother 
community. This situation lasted for centuries and this explains why the Chinese travellers 
speak so often of mixed monastic communities. Even when ‘re-included’ into the mainstream 
monasticism, the Mahayanikas appear to have remained or kept geographically and 
institutionally peripheral for the next few centuries. 

What were the merits of this symbiosis? Maybe some Sravakayanika communities, 
despite the shortcomings of their institutions, were genuinely tolerant and found a place for 
these ascetics with which they often shared a common Vinaya lineage. Maybe the orthodox 
coenobites and scholastics wanted to keep the new potential trouble-makers under control, and 
it was better to have them under their eyes than far in the forest. For the Mahayanikas, the 
benefits could have been multiple. Their economic survival was on a more certain basis. If 
cautious not to create a disruption of the monastic institution itself, they could recruit new 
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converts from amongst their fellow-monks or laymen. They could also diversify their 
activities and form new specialised subgroups, as the keepers of the Bodhisattva-pitaka or the 
followers of the Bodhisattva Way (preachers?) in the passage below. 

A glimpse into this new phase of co-existence as well as into the role of the ‘layman’ in 
the Great Vehicle is offered by the Grhapatyugrapariprccha-sutra, one of the earliest 
scriptures to be translated into Chinese.'°° The sutra revolves round the question of the 
householder Ugra #:323%'°'* concerning the way renunciant boddhisattvas BERS 
& and lay bodhisattvas PALER SiG ' °° should practise the Path (T12.15c; T.12.23b; 
P23.Shi297b-298b).' °° After preaching the importance of the three refuges, morality, and 
converting #{t the sentient beings, Bhagavat’s 3%#6'°* answer takes an unexpected turn 
for one accustomed to the Vimalakirti-type of Mahayana sutras. The Lord exposes the evils of 
the householder’s life, compared with the sea never satiated to swallow rivers, an excellent 
food mixed with poison, etc. (T12.17c; T12.25b; P23.Shi305a). He utters a long eulogy on the 
virtues of becoming a monk (T12.19a; T.27.a; P23.Shi313b-317a), the ten ascetic practices 
(dhitaguna) (T12.20a; T12.28a; P23.Shi321b), and dwelling in the forest (T12.20a- 
21¢;T12.28a-29c; P23.Shi323a-328a).'°° The sutra contains here interesting details about 
what I assume to be the symbiotic phase of a Sravakayana-Mahayana community. Ugra is told 
that he must strive to learn and practise under the following categories of monks (T12.19a28- 
b3; T12.27a21-25; P23.Shi317b5-8): the erudite 4B (* bahusruta)'°*, the one versed in 
the sutras HAE *°’, the one observing vinaya BF '°*, the one keeping the [Vinaya] 
matrices B1#4 (?)'°°, the one keeping the Bodhisattva-pitaka BAL )K''°, the one 
[dwelling in] mountains and marshes | 3% (*aranyaka)''', the one practising the 
acceptance of [any kind of?] offerings 473¢&% (*painda-patika)'’”, the one practising 
meditation B}£#''*, the one practising the Path (yoga?) i#{T#''*, the one of the 
Bodhisattva Way BH-bi8#% (*bodhisattvayana)' ‘°, the one helping [with the menial affairs 
of the monastery] #£8)%#''°, and the supervisor [of the monastery]'’’ = (T12.19a- 
b; T12.27a-b; P23.Shi317a-318b).' * ® These categories are not portrayed as antagonist groups 
of lay followers or ascetics, on the one hand, and traditional Mainstream monastics, on the 
other, but rather a symbiotic gathering of monks with apparently different doctrinal 
convictions and religious preoccupations. 

Although Ugra is instructed in the first part of the sutra on specifically lay practices, 
near the end of the text the Lord exhorts him to lead a life according to the renunciant’s 
precepts S¢223Z AK! 1° (T12.22.a; T12;30b; P23.Shi330b-33 1a).' °° It is true that Ananda 
is told by the Buddha that Ugra’s virtue’ ** cannot be matched even by a thousand pravrajita 
bodhisattvas (T12.22b; T12.30c; P23.Shi322a), but our main character has already attained an 
extraordinarily high spiritual level. This is far from an assertion that lay people, as we 
commonly understand the term, can attain the supreme Awakening as such. In this case the lay 
status is purely formal and is maintained only for the sake of liberating sentient beings in more 
effective way. Lay bodhisattvas like Ugra must undergo a thorough training according a full- 
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fledged ascetic cultivation programme wrapped in a skilful Mahayana package. In such 
contexts, the term ‘lay bodhisattva’ becomes volatile.‘ ®? In terms of spiritual cultivation, we 
can hardly call Ugra a lay follower. He is an ascetic in disguise.’ * * It would seem that even if 
we accept a full or limited role of the lay followers in the rise of Mahayana, the overwhelming 
importance of their ascetic training cannot be denied. This background should, in turn, be 
explained and investigated as the real key to the origins of the Great Vehicle movement. And 
this is what this modest contribution has tried to do in a preliminary way. 


ENDNOTES 


' The word ‘preliminary’ qualifying anything which has to do with scientific research is more or less a 
pleonasm. Strictly speaking, any scientific study is by necessity preliminary as future discoveries and 
rethinking of the matter will potentially require its revision or discard. I use the word here in its weak sense 
to stress the very high degree of ‘preliminariness’ of my study. Not only that far more data are necessary to 
cover the complex problems concerning meditation and the beginnings of Mahayana but also a great deal of 
philological work is needed to solve many difficult issues which underlie all texts. I often had to sacrifice 
the latter in favour of a bird’s eye view of the topic. 

2 The phrase ‘den dogmatischen Schlummer unterbrach’ comes from the Prologomena zu einer jeden 
hiinftigen Metaphysik, die als Wissenschaft wird aufireten kénnen (Prologomena to any Future 
Metaphysics) (Kant 1911, 260), originally published in 1783 as Kant’s response to the criticism received by 
his first edition of the Critique of Pure Reason. | must immediately add that in using Kant’s famous words, 
which acknowledge his indebtedness to David Hume, I have no pretension whatsoever that I deserve to be 
compared with the great German philosopher. Any expectation of a ‘Copernican Revolution’ is, therefore, 
inadvisable. 

3 Needless to say that Hirakawa’s theory is not singular. Suffice it to mention here Lamotte’s classical 
article (1954), whose main thesis is repeated in Lamotte 1984. 

* Williams (1989, 22) also quotes this fragment. He then adds, ‘It seems unlikely to me that the Mahayana 
was the result of organized and influential activity by lay people.’ 

5 Schopen is not mainly concerned here with the periodisation of the Great Vehicle as such. He refers to the 
period from the beginning of the Common Era to the 5%/6" centuries as the Middle Period of Indian 
Buddhism (Schopen 1996, 1), and this largely coincides with my dates for early Mahayana. | take this 
opportunity to thank very much Professor Schopen for allowing to quote from and refer to the handouts of 
his lectures (Schopen 1996; 1997a). His findings have not been published in English yet but I understand 
that, fortunately, a Japanese translation of these lectures will soon be released. 

® There are extremely rare cases of references to Mahayana before the 5/6" centuries in documents other 
than Mahayana scriptures themselves. A 3™ century document from Niya, in the Serindian cultural zone, 
uses the phrase mahayana-samprastita (Schopen 1996, p. 44, n. 39). Then we find it ‘in a primitive form in 
an inscription recording the donation of a trader or merchant in the Northwest (Mathura-2™/3™ Cent.)’ (ibid., 
p. 45, n. 39), 
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7 In a personal communication Paul Harrison also suggested me the 6" century as the upper limit of the 
early Mahayana period. 

8 A careful collation of all Sanskrit versions, Tibetan and, more important in this case, Chinese translations 
is a must. Unfortunately, lack of time has prevented me from doing it with all passages, and this, admittedly, 
is a serious drawback of the present study. 

® Very few modem scholars have doubted the attribution of the translation to Lokaksema. One example is 
Hayashiya (1948, 519-569) who considers that the translator of the Dao xing boruo jing was Dharmaraksa 
Metra 

‘© For a critical survey of the main hypotheses conceming the textual history of the Asta, see 
Schmithausen (1977, especially 35-40). The intricate situation of the many Chinese translations and the 
light they shed on the development of the sutra is discussed in Lancaster (1975, 30-41). The classical survey 
in Japanese of the Prajfiaparamita literature remains Kajiyoshis’s detailed study (1980). The Asta lineage is 
discussed mainly between pages 40 and 98. Needless to say that the main historical and philological data 
conceming the Asja can also be found in Conze 1978. 

‘1 For more details, see Yuyama 1976, X X XIXff. The Tibetan translation, especially the Dunhuang 
recension, appears to be very important for the textual history of the text (ibid. X VI—X VI; X X Xff_). 

12 Yuyama (1976, XIX) also cites Conze’s hypothesis. He also notes that the language of the text is 
obviously old representing ‘a fine example of Buddhist Sanskrit literature at its earliest stage’ (Yuyama 
1976, XX). 

13 In Conze 1978, 9, the great scholar sounds much more cautious and states that ‘it is very difficult to 
come to a decision on whether it is the Ratnaguna which is prior to the Asta or the other way round. 

14 T am aware that the argument of simplicity alone does not necessarily yield the same conclusions in 
determining the earliest layers of a text. Speaking about the Asfa, for instance, P. L. Vaidya conjectures in 
the Introduction to his edition of the Asfasahasrika Prajfiaparamita (Buddhist Sanskrit Texts. No. 4. 
Darbhanga: The Mithila Institute, 1960, p.X VI) that Dharmodgata’s sermon in chapter 31 (especially 
paragraph 1 on page 259 of his edition) represents ‘the oldest and simplest form’ of the Prajnaparamita 
doctrine. Conze (1994, X VI), on the other hand, declares chapters 30 and 31 to be “quite late’ additions. 
Conze, and many other moder scholars who share a similar view, adduce, however, extra evidence from 
the history of the Chinese translations of the text to support the fact the above chapters represent a later 
accretion. 

18 Kajiyoshi calls the Asta groups of versions and translations the ‘Dao xing jing i84T#E lineage’ and the 
Pafica group the ‘Fang guang jing BOLKE lineage’. A detailed treatment of the latter is found in Kajiyoshi, 
1980, 97-111. For a brief overview of Kajiyoshi’s conclusions concerning the historical development of the 
whole Prajfidparamita corpus, see ibid., pp. 723-727. For a discussion of the textual history of the Pafica, 
see Lethcoe (1976). Though not mainly dedicated to an analysis of the Pafica recensions, Schopen (1977) 
contains not only pertinent remarks on Conze’s translation of The Large Sutra on Perfect Wisdom but also a 
very useful survey of all relevant texts. 


16 This is the most probable reconstruction of title which the treatise adopts when referring to itself. The 
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original title may have also been *Mahd-prajfidpdramita-siitra-upadesa. On the title and its probable 
Sanskrit reconstructions, see Lamotte 1944-1976, vol.3, pp. V-Vil. The Japanese scholar Unrai Wogihara 
reconstructed it as the * Mahdprajriaparamita-upadesa-Sastra (quoted after Nakamura 1987, p.239, n.25). 
'7 Though Lamotte uses the word in singular, I think it is equally possible that we may have to deal here, 
as in the case of other encyclopaedic works, with a number of authors and redactors. 

'8 Any discussion concerning the author(s) of the Prajfiapdramitopadesa should also take into account 
Kumarajiva’s role. This is acknowledged by contemporary Chinese sources which tell us that the original 
Sanskrit text was much longer and Kumérajiva actually condensed the treatise. For all relevant details, see 
Lamotte 1944-1976, vol.3, pp. X LIV-L. Not all modern scholars have, however, viewed Kumarajiva’s role 
in the translation/editing process of the text as an attempt to abridge the supposedly huge original. Hikata 
(1958), for instance, thinks that the basic text of the Prajfidparamitopadesa was written by Nagarjuna 
himself but Kumarajiva played an active part in editing and enlarging many passages. Such a view remains, 
nevertheless, highly conjectural. On the other hand, though not exactly an enlarging the text, Kumarajiva 
and his jumbo-sized ‘editorial board’ of 500 scholars did add explanations of Indian terms to make the 
reading more palatable for the Chinese reader. This is clearly proven by Lamotte (1944-1976, vol.3, pp. XL 
IX-L) who also agrees that in this sense Hikata’s distinction between passages authored by Kumarajiva and 
those attributable to ‘Nagarjuna’ is quite justifiable (Lamotte refers here to Hikata’s Introduction to his 
edition of the Suvikrantavikramin). The great Belgian scholar sums up this process as: ‘L’Upadesa est 
Yoevre d'un Indien, mais que ses traducteures mirent 4 la sauce chinoise; et ce fut la la raison 
de son succés’ (Lamotte 1944-1976, vol.3, pp. X LIX). 

1° ] should like to express my whole gratitude to Dr Zacchetti who kindly sent me a copy of his paper and 
allowed me to quote from it. 

20 It is very good news indeed that Dr Zacchetti intends to publish his excellent study soon. This will 
undoubtedly enable the readers to appreciate the soundness of his textual evidence and argumentation. 

21 Zacchetti rightly sounds a cautious note, however, against any possible exaggeration of the importance 
of his findings: ‘Besides these isolated instances of “anticipation pattern”, no systematic influence of the 
DZDL on Sanskrit Larger Prajfiaparamitas can be found’ (p.8). 

22 In many instances, it is very hard, if not impossible, to decide what is directly related to spiritual 
cultivation. Technical passages on dhyana or samadhi can certainly be identified but these are not the only 
methods of a bodhisattva’s training. Especially, the Prajfigparamita literature, with its relativist position, 
tends to argue that it is not so important what you practise but rather how you practise. Seen from this 
perspective, a text like the Vajracchedika, which probably belongs to the early strata of the Prajfdparamita 
texts (Nakamura 1987, 160-1), contains virtually nothing on meditation. The way of looking into the 
(non-)reality of phenomena which it exposes is, however, the most important part of the bodhisattava’s 
spiritual cultivation. 

23 The exact translation of apranihita(-samadhi) raises difficult problems. The most frequent renderings 
are ‘wishlessness’ and ‘desirelessness’, the latter being also adopted in the first version of this paper. I am 
most grateful to Dr Lance S. Cousins who kindly pointed out to me that this is not the most appropriate 
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rendering and that the Critical Pali Dictionary equivalents of ‘aimless, not bent on anything...’ more aptly 
convey the original meaning of the term. I am also greatly indebted to Professor Schmithausen who kindly 
answered my question concerning the meaning of the term by referring me to his views expressed in the 
book review on the Sanskrit-Worterbuch der buddhistischen Texte aus den Turfan-Funden (Schmithausen 
1987). Coupled with a careful (I hope) reading of some relevant passages, my rethinking of the matter has 
led me to believe that ‘directionless(ness)’ would better convey the lack of mental orientation which seems 
to characterise the state. I must, nevertheless, add that though the two eminent scholars mentioned above 
have been instrumental in reshaping my understanding of the concept, I am alone responsible for devising 
this translation. I am aware that ‘directionless(ness)’, whether appropriate or not, has the disadvantage of 
contributing to the proliferation of the abstruse Buddhist Hybrid English vocabulary. 

Now, although I think that this translation is philologically more appropriate, ‘wishlessness’ and 
‘desirelessness’ are not completely incorrect provided that they are properly construed. Not directing one’s 
mind towards objectives or objects of existence may be said to mean not to desire or wish for them. The 
Indian sources I have consulted actually seem to imply both nuances, i.e. not directing one’s mind towards 
any dharmas is at the same time not desiring them. It must, nevertheless, be stressed that in those texts 
which have survived only in Chinese translation the way apranihita-samadhi is explained may be 
influenced by the rendering adopted by the translator(s). ‘Wishlessness’ are ‘desirelessness’ are, however, 
full of other connotations both in their everyday usage as well as in modern Buddhist studies. I have opted 
for ‘directionless(ness)’ which though less frequent and perhaps clumsy, better reflects the lack of mental 
orientation. 

Let us first see what the sources have to tell us: 

The Kosa (p.450, 1.1) uses in connection with apranihita-samadhi the phrase tad 
atikramabhimukhatvat or ‘due to being directed towards the transcendence of these [i.e. anitya, duhkha, 
samudaya, and marga]’ (Xuanzang’s translation: FERRER REA, FRIAS THM, T29.149¢24- 
5). This refers to orienting one’s mind towards the transcendence of the Noble Truths of suffering, 
origination, and path, which are only preliminary means preparing the adept for the actual attainment of 
Nirvana. 

The Mahavibhasa says, ‘The reason for calling the mental direction apranihita-samadhi is that the 
practitioners set their mind [in such a way] that they do not desire the dharmas of the three realms of 
existence.” HLH. ia SERA = Hh, BET SD AR = AEM, (127.538b1 7-8). (La Vallé Poussin 
1980, vol. 5, p. 184, n. 1, reconstructs $C) as *asaya and translates it as ‘intention’). The text continues: 
‘Although in regard to the Holy Path there is no complete desirelessness, the [practitioner’s} mental 
direction does not wish for the three realms of existence.” HEA @BH#E TAM, MADRE A, 
(T27.538b19). 

The Prajnaparamitopadesa defines the term as ‘apranihita is knowing that there are no signs (nimitta) 
and thus there is nothing [towards] which an effort [should be made]. It is called the gate of effortlessness’ 
SEVER. BEARER. SBRERT VE, Fhe REVEPA. (125.206c16-17) (Lamotte 1944-1976, vol.3, p.1219, 


translates ff as ‘réaction’ or ‘effort (abhisamskara)’) 
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The Tibetan translation is usually smon pa med pa which literally means ‘absence of desires or 
wishes’. Chinese renderings basically vary between #£/8{ or ‘desirelessness’ (adopted, amongst others, by 
Xunazang) and #£/f or ‘effortlessness’ (used by Lokaksema, Kumarajiva, etc.) (For a detailed list of 
Chinese translations of the three concentrations in Prajfidp@ramita texts , see Yamada 1959, 221). 

Schmithausen (1987, 153-4) points out that the translation ‘unbegehrt, Unbegehrtsein’ or ‘not 
desired for, lack of desire’ adopted by the editors of the Sanskrit-Worterbuch der buddhistischen Texte aus 
den Turfan-Funden (see Bechert 1976, p.105, s.v. apranihita 2) is not the most appropriate. Instead, 
Schmithausen shows that apranihita must be understood as ‘[seine Aufmerksamkeit bzw. Begierde] nicht 
auf...gerichtet habend oder richtend’ (p. 154) or ‘not having directed or directing [one’s attention or desire] 
towards’. Amongst many other sources, Schmithausen quotes from the Vibhasaprabhavytti ad 
Abhidharmadipa 583: na pranidhatte bhavam ity apranihitah, which he translates as ‘nicht [auf das Dasein 
etc.] gerichtet’ (p. 514) or ‘not directed towards [the existence, etc.]. 

Apart from the wide-spread use of ‘desirelessness’or ‘wishlessness’, let us note here that Lamotte 
(1944-1976) translates #8/£ =I (Kumirajiva’s equivalent of apranihita-samadhi) as ‘concentration de la 
non-prise en consideration’, and Vetter (1984) renders the term apranihita as ‘free of goals’. In his Buddhist 
Hybrid Sanskrit (s.v. apranihita) , Edgerton gives the translation of ‘(state that is) free from desire, longing, 
or purpose’. Rather uncommon and not exactly appropriate, Homer (1938, vol.1, p.161) translates 
appanihito samadhi as ‘concentration where there is no hankering’. 

24 Tn a study on the spiritual practices of the Prajfidparamita ascetic, Mano (1977) concludes that the 
content of the practices as such did not differ from the Lesser Vehicle. The difference lies in the 
bodhisattva’s altruistic commitment and active role in society. I can agree with this view only partially. It is 
true that the two Vehicles shared a common heritage of many practices but we should not forget the 
innovations, technical and theoretical, brought about by the Mahayana ascetics. 
25 See, for instance, evam carantu vidu-panditu bodhisattvo narhatva siksati na pratyaya-buddha-bhiimau/ 
sarva-jniatam anusiksati buddha-dharme siksa-a-siksa-naya siksati esa Siksa (Ratnaguna, p.19, verse 7). 
26 For an excellent discussion of the visualisation techniques, see Yamabe’s recent contribution (1999). 
Sueki (1986, 208-211) also discusses the historical significance of the visualisation sutras but I am afraid 
that I cannot agree with many of his conclusions. 
27 The Chinese translations contain a section which has no direct parallel in the Tibetan version and has a 
more categorical wording of the basic stance of the sutra: ‘Thought creates the Buddha, thought itself sees 
him. Thought is the Buddha. ...Since thinking is empty, then whatever is thought is ultimately non-existent’ 
(Harrison 1990, 43). fF DAR. D2 ... RRA, RASA TMA. (113.906al- 
2 and 6-7 respectively). 
28 The Taish6 edition has: —-$0=-3E 7-5. I have emended it by deleting the last character =. Not only 
that this “f would make the meaning of the phrase difficult to understand but we also find a parallel 
sentence in the same chapter: —U)3-VE #3 (T8.426b1). 

What the first “ exactly stands for is not clear to me. Does it have its usual meaning of kara or aksara? 


Could it refer to nimitta? As explained above, Lokaksema’s translation is not a word for word equivalent of 
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the extant Sanskrit text. The phrase here appears, however, to represent the rough equivalent of the samadhi 
name which we find in the Sanskrit edition: sarvadharmanupadano nama samadhih (Asta(W), p.60). The 
Chinese text does not indicate that this is a samadhi name but in the next sentence it says that the samadhi 
(apparently referring to this samadhi) is infinite, etc. Maybe Lokaksema translated faithfully his own 
Sanskrit version which is different from the one we have today. Or maybe it is just a rather awkward 
rendering into Chinese which omitted nama samadhih. 

29 Haribhadra comments: ‘sarva-dharma nopddiyante yena samadhind sa sarva-dharmanupadano namo 
samadhih’ (Wogihara, p. 60). 

3° The Chinese has: #€ 4 44 IE. The Sanskrit has sarvadharmGnupadano naéma_ samadhir 
bodhisattvasya mahdasattvasya vipulah puraskytah apramana-nitayah... (Asta(W), p.60). I take #€47iE to 
stand for apramana, though this is far from being the standard Chinese translation of the term. The same 
phrase is also found at T8.426b1-2. 

31 The Sanskrit text, which is the continuation of the above sentence, has: [samadhir...] asadharanah 
sarva-sravaka-pratyekabuddhaih (Asta(W), p.60). 

32 The Sanskrit text has: ksipram anuttaram samyaksambodhim abhisambudhyate (Asta(W), p.60). 

33 The extant Sanskrit text contains no reference to the state of non-regression (see next note). 

34 The Sanskrit version for this second paragraph goes like this: Buddhanubhdven’ ayusman Subhitih 
sthavira evam aha| vyakrto ‘yam Bhagavan bodhisattvo mahasattvah purvakais tathagatair arhadbhih 
samyaksambuddhaih anuttarayam samyaksambodhau| yo’ nena samadhina viharati|| sa tam api samadhim 
na samanupasyati| na ca tena samadhind manyate| aham samahitah| aham samadhim samapatsye| aham 
samadhim samapadaye| aham samadhi-samapannah ity evam tasya sarvena sarvam sarvatha sarvam na 
samvidyate|| (Asta(W), pp. 60-1). Roughly speaking the philosophical message of both the Chinese and 
Sanskrit texts is the same. Differences of detail are, however, present, and this shows again that we have to 
deal here with two distinct redactions. 

3° For a detailed discussion of this paramita based on many Mahiayana sources, most of which are not 
dealt with here, cf. Dayal 1970, 221-36. 

36 Hirakawa (1974, vol.1, p.354) makes this conjecture in connection with one of the earliest Mahayana 
scriptures, the *Saf-paramita-siitra 7WIRHERKE which is no longer extant. 

37 The equivalents vitarka and vicdra for # and #§ respectively are assured by the fact that the 
Prajriaparamitopedesa uses the same characters for these terms in the standard definition of the first 
dhyana (cf. T25.186a5). 

38 The Chinese }XE undoubtedly refers to the attainment of cessation. Lamotte’s translation (1994, 44), 
based on the Tibetan version and Xuanzang’s “4# Chinese translation, understands the term as referring 
to nirodhasamdpatti. The Tibetan ‘gog pa is not unproblematic. It usually stands for the Sanskrit nirodha 
but this does not necessarily mean that it refers to nirodhasamapatti, whose full Tibetan translation is ‘gog 
pa’i snyoms par jug pa. Thurman (1991, 24) translates here ‘without forsaking cessation’ and explains 
‘cessation’ as ‘Skt. nirodha. The third Holy Truth, equivalent to nirvana’ (p.115, n. 4). Bhikgsu Prasadika 
reconstructs ‘gog pa las kyang mi Idang (Vimalakirtinirdesa, 404; see note 41 below) into Sanskrit as 
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nirodhan nottisthati (Vimalakirtinirdesa, p.86). Lal Mani Josh translates nirodha into Hindi as nirodh ki 
avasthd or ‘state of cessation’ (ibid., p. 216). 

All the three Chinese translations make it clear, however, that we have to deal here with a meditative 
state. Kumarajiva and Xuanzang use }&7E which is the standard translation of nirodhasamapatti. Zhigian 
3H is not so clear but his wording also implies a trance state without mental activities, which most 
probably is the attainment of cessation (see note 39 below). Furthermore, the whole fragment deals with the 
correct way of practising meditation which makes nirodhasamapatti sound very appropriate. The overall 
sense of the paragraph also appears to support reading nirodhasamapatti here. All Buddhist laymen, after all, 
are supposed to perform ordinary deeds and not forsake Nirvana, even though they are not usually able to 
attain it in this lifetime. So it would come as no surprise that Vimalakirti is able of such a thing. On the 
other hand, being immersed in nirodhasamapatti and yet displaying normal behaviour is indeed a great feat 
becoming the famous bodhisattva and fully agreeing with the other great deeds listed in this passage. 
3° Cf. Lamotte’s rendering (1994, 44): ‘Not withdrawing (vyutthdtum) from the recollection of extinction 
(nirodhasamapatti), but displaying ordinary attitudes (irya@pathasamdarSsana), this is how to meditate’. 
Lamotte basically follows the Tibetan version and supplies in small format (like ‘recollection’ above) the 
variations and additions found in Xuanzang’s Chinese translation. The Chinese 5% as well as the Tibetan 
spyod lam very likely render here the Sanskrit iryapatha. 
4° Kumarajiva’s (T14.539c21-22) and Xuangzang’s (T14.561b14-15) translations here are identical. The 
wording of Zhigian’s 3 version, which is our earliest textual witness translated sometime between 223- 
253, is somehow different: 2 AMELIE ae F. FEA ELA, (T14.52106-7) ‘Being in trance (*dhyana) and 
ceasing all thoughts [, and yet] displeying bodily [behaviour], this is the [correct] practice of meditation (* 
pratisamlina)’. The basic meaning is, however, the same. 

41 Bhiksu Prisadika’s edition of the Vimalakirtinirdesa has ‘jog pa. | believe it is simply a typographical 
error for ‘gog pa, i.e. the usual Tibetan translation of nirodha. 

42 Cf. Gunaratana 1985, 8-11. 

43 The Asfadasasahasrika uses the compound samadhiparamitd at least two times (vol.1, pp.94-5; vol.2, 
19-21) in places where one would expect to see dhydnaparamita. This may be another proof of the 
importance given to the word samadhi in the Prajfidparamita texts. Without other contexts, however, it is 
dangerous to draw conclusions as to whether we have to deal here with a mere synonym of the 
dhyanaparamita or a deliberate lexical choice implying the superiority of samadhi over dhyana. 

44 Haribhadra says nothing about their number and actual practice (cf. Wogihara 1933, p.97, II.26-7). 

45 The Tibetan translation of the Sata apparently gives the number of 162 (Conze 1975, p.20, n.109). I 
have not been able to check the reference myself. The Sanskrit version edited by Ghoga gives first 115 
samadhis (pp. 825-835, which list all samadhis with a short description) and then 121 samadhis (pp.1412- 
1414, which enumerate the samadhis, and pp. 1415-1426, which explain briefly each of them). We may 
have here a process of accretion within the same sutra. Anyway, a comparison with the 58 samadhis of the 
Asta suggests that the authors and redactors of the Prajfidparamitd texts kept on increasing the number of 
samadhis. 
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46 The sutra first lists 17 samdadhis and then adds peyalam yavad Ganganadivalikopema- 
samadhikotinayutasatahasrapratilabdho. 

“7 A final conclusion is further precluded by the difficulty of accurately dating the Mahavibhasa. 

48 Conze (1975, 21) aptly remarks, ‘In the beginnings of the Mahayana it became usual to give names to a 
manifold variety of concentrated attentions on insights into aspects of truth, and even to the concomitants of 
being in a state of concentration.’ 

4° T have adopted the translation given by Gémez et al. (GOmez and Silk 1989, 15-16). For a discussion 
on the philological problems raised by this term, see G6mez and Silk 1989, pp.79-80, n. 7. 

°° McRae (1998, 77) translates the term as ‘unobstructed’. I consider Lamotte’s (1965, 257) rendering of 
the phrase as ‘sans résistance’ more appropriate. The term apratigha appears frequently in 
Prajfiaparamita texts with the meaning of ‘non-resisting’ (for references, see Conze 1967, 54). 

51 The text also makes an interesting remark that this samadhi contains all dhyanas, samdpattis, vimoksas, 
samadhis, abhijfias, and rddhis (T15. 631¢27-632a1; P32.289a3-a5). But this is again a generality which 
says nothing about this samadhi as a particular meditative technique. A similar remark is found in the Pafica 
( p.144, I1.8-9): tatra katamah sirangamo nama samadhih. yena samadhinena sarva-samadhinam gocaram 
anubhavaty ayam ucyate Stirangamo nama samdadhih. ‘What is the samadhi called ‘the heroic march’? That 
samadhi by which the domain of all samadhis is encompassed is said to be the samadhi called “the heroic 
march”’. 

52 Prajiapdramitopadesa (T25.207c-208a) declares the three concentrations to be actually identical and to 
have a unique object. This samadhi can assume different varieties according to the aspect examined and the 
type of person practising it. 

53 A brief but, as usual, extremely well documented note on the three samadhis is found in Lamotte (1944- 
1976, vol.3, pp.1213-5). In an excellent paper on mysticism in the early Prajfaparamita literature and 
Nagarjuna, Vetter (1984, esp. 497-508) also discusses the three concentrations. For a study on the three 
samadhis in the Sarvastivada tradition, see Kawamura 1966. In his study mainly dedicated to animitta, 
Harvey (1986) also frequently refers to the su/ifiata and appanihita in Pali Buddhism. 

54 For canonical sources, cf. Vin 192-3, DNI1219, SNIV360, AN I 299, Mil 337. VinII 92-3 uses three 
terms apparently referring to the same set of practices: vimokkho’'ti sunifiato vimokkho animitto vimokkho 
appanihito vimmokho. samadhiti sufifiato samadhi animitto samadhi appanihito samadhi. samapattiti 
sufifiata samapatti animitta samapatti appanihita samapatti. The three gates to liberation in these canonical 
sources and its later Abhidharmic developments are construed according to the basic doctrinal framework of 
the Sravakayana. Suffice it here to give only one example. The commentary to the Vinaya text cited above 
says that empty means empty of passion, hatred, and confusion (cf. Homer 1938, vol.1, p.161, n.3). Cf. also 
Vetter 1984, 500-1. The Prajfidparamitopadesa (T25.207b-c) contains a fairly detailed discussion on the 
particularities of the three concentrations in the Mahayana contrasted to the Sravakayana understanding. 
The main characteristic is discussed in relation to the emptiness concentration and represents the well- 
known difference between the Srivakayanika saftvasiinyata and the Mahayanika dharmasinyata. 

55 Lamotte (1965, 22) also notes the close relation between the two Vehicles in respect with the three 
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concentrations: ‘trois Samadhi appelés Portes de la déliverance (vimoksmukha) ov le Petit Véhicule 
confine au Grand’. 

58 For other definitions, cf. Parica p.222; Astadasa, p. 47; Prajfigparamitopadesa (T25.206a-c). 

57 Akanuma (1929, 133) gives the Sutta no. 163 in the Tikanipata (AN | 299) as the Pali equivalent of this 
Chinese translation. It is true that the Pali text also deals with the three concentrations, but unlike the 
Chinese text, and the corresponding Sanskrit Prajriaparamita fragments, which define the three samadhis, 
Sutta no.163 speaks about the three concentrations as the three methods (tayo dhamma) which can eradicate 
raga, dosa,moha, etc. Unless we take similarity of topic as a very general criterion of correspondence, this 
Pali Sutfa cannot be considered an equivalent of the Chinese and Sansknt passage in question. 

°8 Abhidharma Buddhism seems to have been aware of this danger. The Kosa (pp.449-51) speaks of three 
other samdadhis, i.e. stinyatasunyata-samadhi, apranihitapranihita-samadhi, and animittanimitta-samadhi, 
whose objects (Glambana) are siinyata-samadhi, apranihita-samadhi, and animitta-samadhi respectively 
(ibid., 450). Cf. also La Vallé Poussin! 980, vol.5, pp.184-192. 

°° Conze (1975, 62) translates slightly different: ‘a Bodhisattva, a great being who courses in perfect 
wisdom, does not join emptiness with emptiness, nor is emptiness a matter for joining’. 

The Chinese version reads: ‘The bodhisattva mahdasattva, practising the perfection of wisdom 
(prajfiaparamita), does not connect emptiness with emptiness. [...] Why? Emptiness, signlessness, and 
directionlessness are not something which can be connected or not connected.’ #7 W2/Ea ME(T ALA EE 
Rp, ZEARBLZEA, (...] fA? 2, BE, FEE, SEA AAA. (78.223b6-9). 

The additions in the square brackets in the main text belong to me. My understanding largely coincides 
with the Prajraparamitopadesa (T25.328c16-24) which comments upon the passage as follows: ‘There are 
two lypes of emptiness. One is the empliness concentration, and the other is the emptiness of phenomena 
(*dharmastnyata). The emptiness concentration is not something that can be connected with the emptiness 
of phenomena. Why? If one made efforts to become united with the emptiness of phenomena by means of 
the emptiness concentration [alternative rendering: ‘if one forcefully attempted to connect the emptiness 
concentration with the empliness of phenomena’], then the own-nalure (*svabhava) of phenomena would 
no longer be empty. Furthermore, what is empty has a nature which is empty by itself. It is not produced by 
causal conditions (*hetu-pratyaya). If it were produced by causal conditions, it would not be called “empty 
of nature” 224 fi, —# 22 =O, CARA, BSR A. MK? BUH RAKE 
% HEAR, MESA, KRRBE, ARAB AE. FUIEAPEZS. (125.32817-21). I am 
indebted to Dr Stefano Zacchetti who kindly drew my attention to this commentary in the 
Prajfidparamitopadesa. 

On the meanings of yojayati and yujayati, see Conze (1967). On the phrase na yujyate in the later 
Madhyamika philosophy, see May (1959, p.56, n.19c). 

° Tamotte (1944-1976, vol.3, p.1214) considers that unlike the Theravada Abhidhamma, the Sarvastivada 
scholastic tradition grants these three concentrations a significant place in the framework of the spiritual 
path. Dr Cousins personally informed me that the three concentrations have a very significant role in the 


Theravadin Abhidharma. | am not prepared to discuss the matter in detail here but I agree that we need to 
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rethink this view expressed by Lamotte. 

®1 T understand yoga here as ‘practice’. The Chinese translates here as #8 or ‘correspondence’, 
‘relation’, etc. Conze (1975, 65) renders it as ‘endeavour’ which is rather vague in this context. My 
understanding is that yoga replaces here the usual terms of samadhi or vimoksa. The compound 
prajfiaparamita-yoga occurs in the Asta (Asfa(M), p.344; Asta(W), p.701). 

82 The three concentrations are also called gates to liberation because their practice leads to vimoksa 
and nirupadhisesanirvana (Prajfiaparamitopadesa, T25.207a). 

®3 Qn the same theme of practising the concentrations without abandoning the living beings and without 
actually attaining the Buddhahood, cf. Asta, p. 310; 356-7; 371; 375-79; 

® 4 The simile of the archer is also found in the Ratnagura (Ch.20, stanzas 9-10, Yuyama ed. 1976, pp. 77- 
8). Cf. Vetter 1984, p.506, n.21. 

®5 Conze (1994, 224) translates ‘factiousness of the defilements and of Mara’. I think that Kajiyama’s and 
Tanji’s (1975, vol.2, 173) rendering of klesapaksam marapaksafi as JARS SHO, BITRTSH 
@ is more appropriate. Haribhadra does not explain the term as such but says: Mdra-paksam cdatikramyeti 
anen’ Gntarayika-dharma-samatikramanopayah sucitah syat (Wogihara ed., p.754). 

86 Both Conze (1994, 224) and Kajiyama and Tanji (1975, vol.2, p.173) understand samadhav avatisthate 
as referring to dwelling in the friendliness concentration. This is a distinct possibility but I think it makes 
more sense to understand the phrase as denoting the emptiness concentration (as well as the signlessness 
and directionlessness concentrations) which should be practised upon a friendliness basis. Haribhadra does 
not make any comments concerming this point. 

®7 For a discussion of this passage, cf. also Vetter 1984, 506 and Schmithausen 1999, 16-18. 

68 | use for this passage Lamotte’s reconstruction (1994-76, 1220). Lamotte translates 7E%% as ‘sagesses 
frénétiques’. 

®9 Lamotte (1944-76, vol.3, p.1222) translates ##& as ‘soldats (sainika)’. In note 1 on the same page he 
remarks that a similar comparison appears on page 135 (vol.1). The Chinese text in question (T25.72c2) has 
instead of 4#¢ the compound f%%, translated by Lamotte as ‘suite (parivara)’ .I could not find the lexeme 
$£ in any dictionary of Classical Chinese but both characters suggest the meaning of ‘attendants’ or 
‘servants’, which is actually supported by the apparently equivalent usage of 4 in the above simile. 

7° This distribution is essentially the same with the Mahavibhasa (T29.539b1-2) and the Kosa (Pradhan 
ed., 451) (cf. Lamotte 1944-1976, p.1224, n.3). This suggests again the familiarity of the author with the 
Sarvastivada tradition. 

71 Cf. verse 24, Chapter 1 of the Rataguna (p.14-15) which gives us the classical definition of 
compassion in the Great Vehicle: the bodhisattva ‘produces [his] great compassion [but] has no notion of 
living beings’ (mahatim janeti karunam na ca sattva-samjfa; Chinese translation: &ARRARE. AB 
FEREAM, T8.677014-15). 

72 | am grateful to Professor Schmithausen who kindly allowed me to quote from and refer to the handout 
of his excellent lecture. 

73 The problem is obviously related to the four apramanas and this has recently been the subject of an 
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excellent contribution by Maithrimurthi (1999). Maithrimurthi’s detailed study follows their doctrinal 
history from the beginnings of Buddhism to the early Yogicara. 

"4 Faxian YR appears to have read: siksita-asamskytanam. He translates: #7 PARA EMS . HE — 9) 
HEH, (T8.682c7). 

"® The prajfid mode appears, however, to be a cessation of verbal activities. The culmination of the 
bodhisattva’s career is described as sarva-vada-caryoccheda or ‘the stopping of all speech and practice’ 
(Lamotte 1984, 93). This is, I believe, an intuitive state rather than a complete coming to a halt of all mental 
functions. 

™6 Cousins (1984) deals with samatha and vipassand in the Pali Canon. K6chi (1973) uses a variety of 
sources from Chinese translations of Abhidharma texts and the Yogacarabhumi to Zhihui $4 and the 
Chan tradition. 

"7 T am much indebted to Schmithausen and Griffiths (1983) for the methodology of dealing with spiritual 
cultivation from a philologico-historical perspective. To the latter I also owe the terminological dichotomy 
of enstatic (a word actually coined by Mircea Eliade) and observational techniques. 

78 An aspect which could not be treated here is the triad sila, samadhi, and prajfia which is a pan-Buddhist 
doctrine. A complete discussion of the relation between meditation and wisdom should, therefore, take into 
consideration this relationship, too. 

™® Though not referring to the Prajfidparamita literature in particular, La Vallée Poussin (1937, 190- 
191) seems to contrast prajra with samatha, samadhi, dhyana, and samapatti. We have seen, however, that 
the relation between all these practices is not so simple. 

8 © Bareau believes that the original home of Mahayana should be sought in a region between Godaveri and 
the Ganges, i.e. Konakan, MahakoSalla, and Orissa (p. 300). This represents Bareau’s version of the 
hypothesis which places the beginnings of the Great Vehicle in Southern India, a theory with a long history 
both in traditional and modern accounts. Related to this geographical placement, Bareau also gives some 
clarifications concerning his view on the main sectarian influences upon the early Mahayana communities. 
‘The Buddhist communities of this region must have received two currents of influences, one coming form 
the North, from Magadha, the sacred land of Buddhism, where all sects mixed together in their pilgrimages, 
and the other from the South, from the land of Andhra, where a group of sects lately issued from the 
Mahiasanghikas had settled and developed since before the Common Era’ (p.301). I am not in a position to 
give any conclusive pros or cons against Bareau’s geographical placement, but it is commonsensical say 
that this should be carefully checked against archaeological and epigraphical discoveries which have 
continued to pile up since 1955. It is worth mentioning that the earliest occurrences of the term ‘Mahayana’ 
in inscriptions mostly include peripheral places of the Indian civilisation: the mixed Serindian site at Niya, 
Mathura, Sait Range, Bengal, and Orissa (Schopen 1996, note 39, p. 45). Though not directly connected 
with the proto-Mahiyana stage, these findings should, nevertheless, make us rethink (not necessarily reject) 
the theory of the Central Southern origin of the Great Vehicle. Bareau is actually aware of the fact that the 
earliest Chinese translations made by Parthian, Khotanese, and Sogdian monks in the 2™ century CE could 
represent a major shortcoming of a hypothesis which places the original homeland of Mahayana in 
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Dekkhan. His conjecture is far from being unrealistic. Maybe, he says, the number of the missionaries of 
the new movement was too small, and their passage through the predominantly Sarvastivadin Northwest 
was too fast to be remembered and recorded. Or maybe they still called themselves monks of the 
Sarvastivada, or Mahasanghika, or Vibhajyavada schools, and the Mahayana sutras which they were 
carrying were still considered to form a part of the Samyuktapitaka or Bodhisattvapitaka of these schools 
(Bareau 1955, 300). Again, I can only say at this stage that the whole matter needs to be reconsidered in 
light of the newest discoveries in all fields related to Buddhist studies. 

81 Shizutani actually says, ‘The Chinese translations of the Asta (Shobon hannya /|\tni#7) despise the 
two Vehicles but do not call them hinaydna yet. The term hinaydna is later and seems to appear first in the 
Saddharmapundarika’ (1974, 40-41). Saigusa (1981, 124-125), referring to Vaidya’s and Kajiyama’s 
studies, points out that one occurrence of hinaydna is, nevertheless, found in the Sanskrit Ms of the Asta, 
though he adds that he will not discuss the textual history of this passage. (Incidentally, it appears in 
Chapter 11 (Asta(M), p. 238, Asta(W), p. 50) which, as we remember, is not amongst the earliest.) He 
further gives data concerning the number of occurrences in the Kumarajiva’s Chinese translation of the 
Saddharmapundarika: mahayana 60 times, hinayana 8 times, etc. 

82 Generally speaking, the Mahayana attitude towards the Hinayana seems to have evolved into two main 
directions: (1) The Saddharmapundarika, and later on the Tathagatagarbha current, declare the Lesser 
Vehicle to be ineffective and proclaim the absolute supremacy of the One Vehicle (ekayana), i.e. Mahayana. 
(2) Other trends, especially the Yogacara, do not deny altogether the possibility of attaining Awakening by 
Sravakayana spiritual cultivation but consider it an inferior form which the boddhisatva should not choose 
(Schmithausen 1999, 14). 

83 Tn the answers following his lecture at Otani University in 1997, Gregory Schopen referred to passages 
in the Sarvastivada Vinaya which go as far as to portray the meditation practice in a negative way. It seems 
that meditation in this text usually refers to the contemplation of the impure (asubhabhavana), which 
potentially could raise problems of respectability in a Brahmanic society so intensely preoccupied with 
polluting factors. Meditating monks are advised by the Buddha to build a meditation hall in order to avoid 
being accused of handling cadavers. Practising alone in the wilderness is presented as dangerous, and the 
monks are warned by the Lord that the forest is often haunted by yaksas and yaksinis. 

84 Buddhaghosa is actually concluding the passage discussed above with a quotation from the 
commentaries (vuttam pi c’etam Atthakathasu) (Visuddhimagga, p.99) which warn about these eighteen 
faults in verse form. Clearly, we have to deal here with a tradition which predates Buddhaghosa himself. 

85 Schopen (1997a, p. 16, n. 52) gives a long list of such critical passages in the Rasfrapdla, the 
Kasyapaparivarta, and the Ratnarasi. 

86 Jhanagupta’s HA AbWES translation suggests another understanding of this sentence: ‘Far is he from the 
ascetic’s practice!’. 

87 Finot has sravand in the text but notes that the two Chinese versions give the equivalent of sramana 
(p.17, n. 2). I have emended and translated it accordingly. 

88 Finot remarks that on the basis of the Chinese version this must be read maddharmam. I have adopted 
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this reading here but I want to point out that we also have another possibility. T11.460c17 has #QiEY% or 
‘my true Law’ which could be a translation of saddharmam. In many varieties of the Northem Indic scripts 
ma and sa are very similar aksaras which could be and actually were easily mistaken by the scribes. The 
Chinese #% (‘my’) could be construed as an explanatory addition of the translator and/or causa metri, i.e. to 
keep the uniformity of the seven-character verse. T12.4b12 has 403%: which does not appear to be a 
literal translation of a Sanskrit term here but a rough equivalent, 

8° Ugra is told that he should not talk to the people of the village about what happens in the vihara, and 
vice versa (T12.19b5-8; T12.27a26-28; P23.Shi318a). The purport of this interdiction is not an attempt to 
conceal monastic corruption. This is actually the fragment which exhorts Ugra to study under various 
categories of monks depicted as exemplary models of behaviour (see below). The interdiction concerning 
the disclosure of the monastic life to village people was probably motivated by the desire to keep secret 
those spiritual activities which were considered beyond lay understanding. The urge to refrain form talking 
about the village in the monastery must have originated from the need to keep the life of the monks ‘far 
from the madding crowd’ with its worldly concerns. For Ugra’s special status as a layman, see below. 

°° The group of texts known in Chinese sources as ‘meditation scriptures’#H#E include a number of texts 
of various affiliations ranging from purely Sravakayana positions to hybrid creations and clear Mahayana 
doctrines and practices. The ascetics associated with these ‘meditation scriptures’ and their relationship to 
the rise of the Great Vehicle has been discussed by Odani (1996). 

®1 Edgerton translates prahdnika as ‘engaging in (ascetic) exertion’ and prahana as ‘exertion, strenusosity’, 
the latter being discussed in a detailed entry. Liiders rendered the term as ‘practiser of meditation’ (see 
Schopen 1997b, 31, 36). Cf. also Damsteegt 1978, 247. 

®2 For the bodhisattva’s salvific dedication in the earliest layers of these works, see, for insatnce, the 
Ratnaguna, Ch. 1, verses 24, 25, pp. 14-15 and the Asfa(M), pp.20-21 , 23-25. 

93 Cf. Ratnaguna, Ch. 1, verse 12, p. 11. 

®4 Conze (1994, p.X X, n. 9) says that sarva-akara-jfiata-carya or “knowledge of all modes” is a late 
scholastic term for the omniscience of the Buddha as distinct from that of other saints. The Ashia always 
uses the simpler term “all-knowledge”, except at X X X 507.’ Lokaksema’s translation of the Asja use a 
phonetic transcription: #£3=#%. For a discussion of the development of the concept of omniscience in the 
Prajfiaparamita literature, see also Kajiyoshi 1980, 635-351. 

®® Cf. Conze (1975, 5): ‘All the main thousand lines of this Sutra [i.e. The Large Sutra on perfect Wisdom] 
can be summed up in two sentences: 1. One should become a Bodhisattva (a Buddha-to-be), i.e. someone 
content with nothing less than all-knowledge attained through the perfection of wisdom for the sake of all 
living beings. 2. There is no such a thing as a Bodhisattva, or all-knowledge, or a “being”, or the perfection 
of wisdom, or an attainment.’ 

°6 We should not forget, however, the fourth offence involving defeat (parajika) of the groundless claim of 
having attained the state of a the spiritually accomplished man (uttarimanussadhammapalapa, 
uttaramanusyadharmapralapa, 0144+ A %#:). For the Pali Vinaya, see VinIIl 87-109. For a detailed 
discussion of this defeat in the Vinaya literature, see Hirakawa 1993, 298-334, The case with our early 
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Mahayana authors must have been delicate. These people were not considering themselves authors in the 
modern sense of the word but only transmitters of the authentic Teaching. It is hard to say whether this 
could be regarded as a parajika case. 

°7 The appeal to abstruse samadhis as a way of proving the superiority of a teaching or Buddhist saint is 
not restricted to Mahayana texts alone. Migot (1956, 508-9) quotes a passage from the Chinese translation 
of the Ekottaragama in order to show how appeal is made to such a samadhi in order to prove Sariputra’s 
superiority over Maudgalyayana. I shall quote here only the most relevant part of the paragraph: ‘But as to 
the samadhi entered upon by Sariputra, Bhiksu Maudgalyayana does not know its name’ 4&4) BATA = 
RK. Aid ARMAS. (T2.709b27-28). In another part of his classical study on Sariputra, Migot (1956, 
477) refers to a similar idea found in the Asokavadana. The fragment in question presents a hierarchy of 
levels of understanding: a pratyekabuddha has not even heard of the name of the samadhi comprehended by 
the Buddha’s wisdom; similarly, the name of a pratyekabuddha’s samadhi is unheard of to Sariputra, and so 
on, gradually decreasing, to Maudgalyayana, Mahakasyapa, Upagupta’s upadhyaya, and Upagupta himself 
(T50.162b). 

98 Cf. Harrison 1993, 170-171. 
®® Such a view must have been greatly facilitated by the Buddhology shared by the Mahayana exponents 
as well as most of the Mahasanghikas. 
10° The sutra was first translated into Chinese under the title of ‘The Scripture on the Dharma-Mirror’ #% 
$340 in 181 CE by the Parthian An Xuan #% and the Chinese Yan Fotiao Be#baH. It was later translated 
by Dharmaraksa ““}:## as the Yugieluoyue wen pusa xing jing #bimseERHAERETTE at the end of the 3% 
century or beginning of the 4". It also forms Chapter 19 of the Maharatnakija-siitra KE FAKE (T11.472b- 
480b) translated by Samghavarman fE{H$e (3™ century?). The Tibetan translation ‘Phags pa khyim bdag 
drug shul can gyis zhus pa zhes bya ba theg pa chen po’i mdo also represents Chapter 19 of the 
Maharatnahita-sitra (P23 .Shi296b-333b). The text has been translated into Japanese by Sakurabe (1974). 
For modem studies, cf. Sakurabe (1974, 346-350) and Hirakawa (1990, vol.2, 108-187). My references to 
the various passages first give the pages of An Xuan’s and Yan Fotiao’s translation, then Dharmaraksa’s 
translation, and finally the Peking edition of the Tibetan version. Lack of time has unfortunately prevented 
me from collating all these passages with Sarnghavarman’s translation. 

101] give only An Xuan’s and Yan Fotiao’s Chinese equivalents in the main text and write the variants in 
my notes. Dharmaraksa has a phonetic transcription for Ugra: 4h (i247. The Tibetan rendering of Ugra’s 
name is Khyim bdag drag shul can. 

102 838%, literally ‘a person practising the Way’, can be traced back to the Lao zi #£-f- and the Zhong 
yong or The Doctrine of the Mean ‘Pf. In Chapter 48 of the Lao zi (Zhu ed., p. 192) we find the following 
passage: £5 H 25, £518 A 4A. ‘In the pursuit of Learning (xue) one grows day by day. In the pursuit of the 
Way (dao) one decreases day by day.’ The modern editions usually have the above wording but a number of 
old editions and commentators insert # after $5 and $18, which would mean that we would have to 
read as ‘the person who pursues...’ (cf. Lao zi, Zhu ed., p. 192, notes). The Ma Wang Dui Ms, the earliest 
version of the text, has: 4 A 2&, BiH A x (4A). ‘He who pursues Learning grows day by day. He 
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who hears the Way decreases day by day.’ (Lau ed., p. 204), 

In Chapter 13 of The Doctrine of the Mean we read: FA. RRA, ACRIBMRAL FAS 
if. ’Confucius said, “The Way is not something remote from man. If a man pursues the Way and yet 
departs from man [i.e. humanity], then this cannot be regarded as the [true] Way.””) (Zhong yong, p. 226). 

Yan Fotiao, who is also known to have studied and co-operated with An Shigao, probably had his basic 
training in Chinese classics and must have been familiar with such texts. As many of his fellow Chinese 
literati interested in Buddhism, he probably also felt attracted to Taoist works. 
1°3 Dharmarakga’s translates [HAC#EKE and HAH respectively. 

104 Dharmarakga uses the same 38h for bhagavat which was widely used throughout the so-called archaic 
translation 7) # period covering all Buddhist texts rendered into Chinese before Kumarajiva. 

1°5 The praise of forest-dwelling is by no means restricted to our sutra. We find it in quite a few early 
Mahayana texts. The Siksd samuccaya dedicated a whole chapter to it (Bendall 1897, 193-201), which 
incidentally begins with a reference to the Ugrapariprecha. Dayal (1970, 222-3), quoting a large number of 
Sanskrit sources, refutes Anesaki’s view that the Mahayana writers ‘find the life of nobles or householders 
in no way incompatible with the practice of the paramitas and the attainment of bodhi.’ 

18 Tibetan translation: dge slong mang du thos pa. 

107 Tibetan translation: dge slong chos rjod pa or ‘Dharma-reciting monk’. 

108 Tibetan translation: dge slong ‘dul ba ‘dzin pa or ‘the discipline-keeping monk (*vinaya-dhara- 
bhiksu)’. The division between monks specialised in sutras (sutamtika) and those experts in vinaya 
(vinayadhara) is very old being already found at the sites of Bharhut and Saiici (cf. Schopen 1997, 26). 

108 The exact category meant here is not very clear. What the exact sense of the Chinese {#3 is 
remains a mystery for me. I have translated it following the Tibetan version dge slong ma mo ‘dzin pa, 
which unfortunately is not very clear either. I take ma mo to stand here for matrka but it is again difficult to 
decide precisely what this means. It could refer to Abhidharma or proto-Abhidharma texts but it is more 
likely that it refers to Vinaya commentaries (cf., for instance, *Vinayamatrha EAJERLKE T24.801ff.). 
Sakurabe (1974, p. 278) translates it as ‘the bhiksu who keeps the Vinaya summaries’ WE) MEE & (RIF 
$ 4 HOE. Actually in the following passage explaining what Ugra has to learn from each of these 
categories of monks, this bhiksu is presented as a model from which the householder must study ‘how to 
restrain his mental, verbal, and bodily acts’ (P23.318a). Dharmaraksa translates it as {EYE# or ‘the one 
dwelling in Dharma’, which again is not clear and does not seem to be the equivalent of the Tibetan term. 
Neither his text nor An Xuan’s and Yan Fotiao’s version includes {E%&7F or 4#(#7 in the passages 
explaining what Ugra has to learn from these categories of monks (T12.27b; T12.19b). If 4#4€4% was 
really the original term used by An Xuan and Yan Fotiao in there translation, it is hard to decide what it 
actually meant. I think it is more likely that the text is corrupt and {# should be emended to ##, but then we 
must either surmise an instance of dittography or venture to operate a more daring addition to the text, e.g. 
BEA (2). 

11 Tibetan translation: dge slong byang chub sems dpa’i sde snod ‘dzin pa. 

111 Tibetan translation: dge slong dgon pa pa. 
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112 Tibetan translation: bsod snyoms pa. The Tibetan version lists here four other categories not present in 
An Xuan’s and Yan Fotiao’s translation: phyag dar khrod pa or ‘the one wearing only rags’, ‘dod pa chung 
pa or ‘the one with few desires’, chog shes pa or ‘the one easily content’, and rab tu dben pa or ‘the one 
living in complete solitude’. 

113 Tibetan translation: dge slong rnal ‘byor spyod pa (*yogacara; *yogin). 

114 Tibetan translation: dge slong bsam gtan pa (*dhyayin-bhiksu or *dhyatr). The Chinese terms used 
here lend themselves to several reconstructions and it is hard to decide precisely what Indian words they 
translate. The Chinese text, however, appears to list first *dhyatr and then *yogin. Dharmaraksa has only 
A&AAe which could stand for both *dhyaty and *yogin. 

115 Tibetan translation: dge slong byang chub sems dpa’i theg pa. Interesting to note that the lay follower 
is expected to learn under the monk of the Bodhisattvayana the four means of conversion (catvari 
samgraha-vastini) (P23.Shi318b). This was appears to be a bodhisativa’s minimum requirement of 
altruistic involvement, and it was inherited from the Sravakayana tradition. The cattari samgha-vatthini are 
well known in the Pali Canon (DI1152; AN 1132; etc.). Together with the first two of the brahma-viharas, 
they could be the ethical ‘missing link’ between the two Vehicles. It takes only few steps to amplify them 
into full-fledged altruism and universal salvation. 

116 Tibetan translation: dge slong lag gi bla, which is translated by Das as ‘one who does the menial 
service to the congregation of lamas in a monastery’ (s.v. lag gi bla). 

117 Tibetan translation: zhal ta byed pa. Das translates this word as ‘to serve, to inspect, review, 
superintend’, etc. (s.v. zhal ta byed pa). 

118 Dharmaraksa lists more categories than An Xuan’s and Yan Fotiao’s version: ®4#. fRIEA. 
2a. fea. Ree. RETA, DA. ARR, BT. A, AGRA, HER 
Sua BO ELAR TT. 

119 T]2,22a27 has ii. I follow here the Ming edition which gives 7k. 

1 2 0Tharmaraksa’s translation shows clearly that, at least in his version, we have here the equivalent of the 
full-ordination disciplinary rules (48 & HAC#HE, T12.30b6). All translations actually list five principles 
supposed to be the equivalent of a monk’s disciplinary rules. These principles are all very strict. For 
instance, they are very emphatic about celibacy, which should be perfectly observed even on the mental 
level (> Ba BHER, 112. 30b9-10). 

121 Dharmaraksa translates ‘the wisdom of their virtue’ #2 (T12.30c6). 

122 The term ‘lay’ in the Buddhist context has different co-notations from the Christian institutions. As 
Harrison has pointed out, ‘the terms upd@saka and upasikd do not mean “layman” and “laywoman” in the 
usual English sense, but refer rather to persons hovering just below ordained status, those who are, as it 
were, semi-ordained.’ (1995, 59). For the misconceptions governing the way the terms clergy and laity are 
usually construed, see also Durt 1991. 

The social status of lay characters like Ugra, Vimalakirti, etc. is not without relevance. They are very 

wealthy and well-educated. To speak in Western terms, they are members of the gentry. The term has often 


been used to speak of the Chinese literati class but I think we can also use it, mutatis mutandis, for most of 
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the wealthy Indian householders. The New Shorter Oxford English Dictionary defines ‘gentry’ as ‘people of 
gentle birth or good breeding; the class composed of such people, spec. that below nobility’. It would be 
interesting to collect all available data and come up with an accurate statistical picture of the social groups 
to which the householders in Buddhist texts belong, but even when they are vaisyas, therefore below the 
brahmana and ksatriya castes, they still form part of the ‘twice bor’ (dvi-ja) community. Their wealth 
must have further contributed to their ‘good breeding’. Most of the characters in our texts appears to enjoy 
the privilege of enough time and leisure to devote themselves to spiritual quest. So even if we a were to 
speak of a ‘lay Buddhist movement’, we should adopt the more appropriate term of ‘gentry Buddhist 
current’. 

123 Such ascetics in lay disguise appear in the Pali Canon as well. We find, for instance, the householder 
(gahapatti) Citta giving doctrinal clarifications and speaking of meditative practices and theories to monks 
(SNIV281-304). I owe this reference to Dr Cousins’s kind suggestion. 
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